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F THE WEEK. 
NEWS O 
ESTERDAY was Lord Mayor’s Day, and all her Majesty's 
Ministers were to attend the banquet at the Guildhall. Lord 
Beaconsfield was expected to make a great speech, and all through 
Friday the most extraordinary rumours as to its tenor were flying 
about town. It was reported, on ‘high authority,” that the 
speech would be equivalent to a declaration of war, the Premier 
declaring that the opening of the Dardanelles would be con- 
sidered a casus belli; that he would announce and accen- 
tuate the decision of her Majesty’s. Government in favour of 
neutrality ; and that he would hint at an imminent or immediate 
dissolution. There is no doubt of the circulation of these three 
rumours, and we publish them, though the contradiction or con- 
dirmation will appear simultaneously with these lines, as a test of the 
value of political gossip. Our own prophecy on Friday would 
have been that the “‘icy glitter of the Premier’s sneer” will be 
found conspicuous in the speech, but that as to the future, he 
‘would be pronounced indefinite, not to say obscure. He may like 
to give a good shake to Russian finance, but he understands the 
English people too well to go to war with only part of the country 
at his back. 


Mukhtar Pasha, ‘the victorious,” has been severely defeated 
again. He held, with the assistance of Ismail Pasha—the leader 
of the Kurds—a fortified position on the Deveboyun, arange of hills 
in front of Erzeroum. Here he was attacked on November 4 by 
Generals Heimann and Tergukassof, and after an engagement of 
nine hours, driven into Erzeroum. His munitions were all taken, 
and the retreat would seem to have been a discreditable one, for 
he telegraphs to Constantinople that his men ‘ unexpectedly 
gave way,” and that “some officers who were seized with panic 
will be judged by court-martial.” The Morning Post announces 
that Mukhtar subsequently quitted Erzeroum for Trebizonde, and 
‘that the capital has surrendered, and though there is no official 
confirmation of this statement, it is intrinsically probable. It is, 
however, far more to Russian interest that it should be untrue, 
as if Mukhtar Pasha, with his disorganised force, is shut up in a 
half-fortified place like Erzeroum, he must ultimately surrender. 


The news from the European side is less distinct, but intelli- 
gible. Plevna is now surrounded, is full of disease, and is pro- 
visioned only for a few weeks, the Turkish statements on that sub- 
ject being merely Asiatic statistics. It is necessary, therefore, either 
that Osman Pasha should break out, or that an army from Sophia 
should break in. Mehemet Ali, the German, restored momentarily 
to favour, is endeavouring to form such an army, and will doubt. 
less get a large number of men together. It is certain, however, 
that he will not be cordially supported by his enemies in the 
Palace, who hate him because he is no Turk, and nearly certain 
that the work is too difficult to be accomplished. The Russians 
are entrenching themselves on all the roads, and their reserves of 
trained soldiers are coming forward in a constant stream. The 
regiments most cut up by battle may, indeed, be pronounced full. 











said to have recovered, and to summon Midhat Pasha to the 
front, but there must be some blunder in this. Midhat is not a 
peace man, the present Sultan is suspected of pacific ideas, and 
the ‘‘ army of revolution” in Constantinople consists of the Softas 
and soldiers, who are for more vigorous prosecution of the war. 
We think it will be found that any émeute which may break out 
will be directed towards the deposition of Abdul Hamid, the 
elevation of his next brother, or possibly of Murad, as a lay 
figure, and the creation of a virtual War Dictatorship in favour of 
Midhat. Losses in Asia, no doubt, alarm the Pashas, who do not 
expect to keep Europe, but there is always a strong probability 
that a race will obey its historic law. In that case, the Turks 
should perish fighting. 

The Conservatives in France have failed even more completely 
in the election of the Councils-General than in the election of 
Deputies. In the latter they did at least diminish materially (for 
the moment, and pending the revision of their unconstitutional 
expedients) the Republican majority, but in the election of 
Councils-General last Sunday they positively lost ground, and 
the Senate, so far as it is replenished from the Councils-General, 
will at the next biennial period come out more - Republican 
than before. There are 87 Departments of France, and in the 
previous election the Conservatives had secured a majority in the 
Councils-General of 47 of these, leaving the Republicans a majority 
in 39, while in one department the proportion was doubtful. The 
result of last Sunday's election is that the Conservatives have a 
majority as yet in only 42, instead of 47 Departments; the Re- 
publicans, in 39 as before, while in five the parties were equal,— 
the issue being subject in three of these to the results of a second 
ballot. Even, then, if these three ballots all go for the Con- 
servatives, the Conservatives will have definitively lost their pre- 
ponderance in two departments, while it will have been greatly 
reduced in a large number of departments. Now the Councils- 
General supply the most Conservative of the various elements for 
the replenishing of the Senate, and as these Conservative elements 
are less Conservative than before, it is to be hoped that after the 
next Senatorial crisis, when a third of the popularly-elected 
members are replaced, there will no longer be a Senate willing 
to grant a Dissolution to any President who chooses to call in 
a ‘Government of Combat.’ The Senate will hardly a second 
time espouse the cause of a party against that of the French 
nation. 


The suspense in France is still as great as ever. The Chamber 
of Deputies has done nothing important as yet, except refusing 
to validate at once the election of an official candidate for an 
uncontested seat, by a majority of 101 (323 against 220),—a 
rather questionable act, but one justified by the absence of 
the Ministers who, it was said, ought to have been present 
to defend their policy of naming official candidates, 
after the reputation for valour which they had courted. 
The division showed the somewhat odd result that the House 
contained 542 persons who claimed to be Members, though 
even after the four colonial Members have joined it, it ought to 
contain but 533. There must, therefore, allowing for the four 
Colonial Members who cannot yet be in their seats, be twelve 
more claimants of seats in the Chamber than there are seats to 
occupy. The Senate has adjourned for a week without doing 
anything,—a good sign, as it indicates that the Government 
despair of inducing it to pass at once a vote of confidence in the 
Administration. 

The Marquis of Hartington has been making political speeches 
in Scotland all the week,—very sensible and good ones, on the 
whole,—which he began by telling the people of Glasgow on 
Monday that the House of Commons does not foster modesty, 
and that certainly he could not plead guilty to any false modesty, 
though he was a little puzzled to know what he had done to 
deserve the freedom of the City of Glasgow, which had just been pre- 








Of course, with disaster vhere is discontent at Constantinople, 


sented to him. Probably the truth is that he had done nothing 
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in the world to deserve it, except by not positively declining to be repaid by Providence, rather than by the immediate subjects 


avail himself of his magnificent social opportunities, and of the 
rather haughty common-sense which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to grant him. Butthen that is precisely what men—Britons, 
at least—are most grateful for. They are much more grateful to 
a man for coldly consenting to fill respectably a great station to 
which he is born, than even for industriously earning one to which 
he was not born. There may be merit in the latter achievement, 
but there is propriety in the former ; and they appreciate propriety 
even more than merit. The indifference, too, displayed by a great 
man to the evidences of his influence always goes a great way in 
enhancing that influence. . 


In the speech at Edinburgh on Tuesday,—of the most important 
portions of which we have said enough elsewhere,—Lord Harting- 
ton, after arguing that a party does not do the less when it suc- 
ceeds to power for not having pledged itself deeply to a long pro- 
gramme before it attained power, declared himself the friend of all 
the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, and quite unable to con- 
ceive how it is that a remedy cannot be found for the deep and 
growing sense of injustice under which the Free and Dissenting 
Churches appear to labour. His language amounted vir- 
tually to a promise to give the help of the Liberal 
party to any measure for securing fairer play among the 
three popular Scotch Churches, on which the Scotch 
Liberals should ultimately agree; though Lord Hartington de- 
clined to interfere in their debates while they are disagreed. 
He went on to describe the Conservative policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield as consisting in an effort to keep power by enlisting 
the most powerful class-interests on his side, and by referring to 
the sops they had given at different times to licensed victuallers, 
officers in the Army, clergymen, and tenant-farmers. He com- 
pared the Conservative policy to the policy of the late Emperor of 
the French, which clearly consisted in distributing sops to all 
the great interests of France. Lord Hartington also attacked the 
ostentatious and wavering foreign policy of the Government, 
which made a great parade of avoiding parochialism, only to 
disappoint all Powers in turn, and squander whatever influence 
England had in Europe. He would not quarrel so much with a 
selfish policy, if it were also intelligent, but a policy which looks 
solely to our own interests, and avowedly ignores the interests of 
great neighbouring States, is selfish without being intelligent, and 
therefore fails of its end. 


At Glasgow the following day (Wednesday) Lord Hartington 
devoted himself more to the subject of the County Franchise, 
and delivered a rather neat refutation of Mr. Lowe. Our various 
Acts for extending the franchise were not, he said, in his opinion, 
jumps down a series of precipices, as Mr. Lowe described them, 
but rather quiet steps down moderately low stairs; and 
the question of equalising the town and the county franchises 
now, is not whether you will deseend another stair, but whether 
when one foot is on one stair and the other on that below it, and 
every one admits that it is impossible to take back the latter 
foot, it will not secure a more solid footing and a firmer equilibrium, 
if you place the former on the same stair as the last, and so secure 
something like a balance for your body. That is a neater bit of 
metaphor than is common in Lord Hartington’s speechés, and really 
an admirable answer to Mr. Lowe, both in substance and in form. 
As Mr. Gladstone said the other day in the Nineteenth Century, 
English public feeling does not take offence at inequalities at all ;— 
but at arbitrary and unmeaning distinctions between people of 
the same qualities and qualifications it does take extreme offence. 


The Indian famine is officially pronounced at an end. Rain 
has fallen, upwards of a million persons hitherto sustained on the 
relief-works and in the relief-camps have returned to their labour, 
and the Duke of Buckingham telegraphs to the Lord Mayor that 
collections on this account may cease. Everybody praises the 
Lord Mayor, who has worked hard, and raised nearly half-a- 
million sterling ; but the public should not forget Lord Salisbury, 
under whose guidance the famine campaign has been fought out, 
at a cost of eleven millions. We do not believe the victory 
has been as complete as it was in Behar, seeing reason 
to think that at least half-a-million of people have died 
of hunger and its accompaniments, but a more gallant 
and determined attempt to save a people was never made. 
Everybody concerned has done his utmost, financial trouble of 
the most serious kind has been faced, and the great population 
entrusted by God to the India Office is alive, though im- 
poverished and thinned in number. Whether the people will 
be grateful is doubtful, for they regard benevolence as a Catho- 
lic priest regards liberality to the Church—as a virtuous act to 











of the benefit—but at least the English conscienee is clear. If we 
govern without consent, our government is still a vivifying one, 


Mr. Gladstone was presented on Wednesday with the freedom, 
of the city of Dublin, and made in return a speech of considerable. 
importance. After acknowledging the ‘‘ kind compulsion ” which. 
had induced him to break silence, and hinting very clearly that 
Ireland, like England, needed larger municipal and local liberties, 
and defending his University Bill as an effort to restore to Ireland 
her ancient University, and descanting at some length on the 
increasing prosperity of the country, he gave his view of the opera- 
tion of the Land Act. He believed that it had enriched landlord 
as well as tenant, and this even in Ulster, where such heavy sums. 
are given for tenant-right. He thought there was unanswerable 
proof of this, for the very men who gave these sums were: 
equally willing to give high prices for the fee-simple. The point 
on which the Act had partially failed was in the operation of the 
clauses intended to facilitate peasant proprietorship, and he 
hoped means would be found to simplifyandimprovethem. He 
referred again to the path of progress on which he believed 
Ireland to have entered, and expressed in the most heartfelt 
language his desire ‘‘ that Ireland should be a prosperous and a. 
powerful, a free and equal, a contented and happy part of the 
United Kingdom.” The speech was excellently received, and 
seems to have gratified all parties with its evidences that Mr, 
Gladstone feels from his heart that cordial sympathy with them 
for which it is the strength, andthe weakness, of Irishmen to long. 





In the course of this speech, Mr. Gladstone expressed an 
opinion upon the Land Laws of Great Britain which may prove 
one day to be of high political importance. ‘‘I am bound to 
say, in the first place, that 1 attach no value to our land laws 
in respect of entail and settlement. On the contrary, I 
am in favour of rather bold and important, if not sweeping 
change. Greater freedom ought to be established, and I 
think that not merely economical but social mischief results: 
from the present system. Therefore I am prepared to 
entertain on that subject a great change.” If Mr. Gladstone. 
were still in power these words would constitute a pro- 
gramme, and even as it is they show that he is in sympathy with 
those who, like Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, believe the next 
social reform in England will be a reform in tenure, and who will 
recommend the abolition of settlement and entail. This reform, 
however, will not, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, tend to the 
creation of small properties in England, as the economic con- 
ditions there prevalent will always secure that land shall be held 
in large masses. Indeed, he thinks the cultivator in England, 
though not in Ireland, better off as tenant than as landlord. He 
has his capital to use. 


A great Liberal meeting was held at Rochdale on Wednesday, 
at which both Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain spoke. Mr, 
Bright’s topic was, first of all, the Land Laws, which he de- 
nounced as tending to monopoly; and then the Establishment, 
which he also considers a monoply, and for the most part a Tory 
monopoly ; but the most novel portion of his speech consisted of 
a contrast between the Liberal and the Conservative parties. The 
Liberals tried to benefit the nation, the Conservatives tried to. 
benefit certain classes in the nation. If Tories legislate on religion, 
it is to aggrandise the Church ; if they legislate on the land, it is 
to transfer taxes from it to movable property ; if they legislate on 
the liquor traffic, it is to improve the position of the publican. 
He believed the country would presently get tired of this legisla- 
tion for ‘‘ interests,” but the party required a stronger organisation. 
It was at present to a great extent a mob, without concentration, 
unity, or direction. 

Mr. Chamberlain followed on the same side, saying that it was 
time either for leaders or followers to lay down a programme, and 
for himself, so that they had one, he did not care whether the first 
object were Disestablishment or the alteration of the Land Laws. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is marked by a tone of uncertainty as 
to what the people wanted, as if he were feeling about after a pro- 
posal, and in the darkness could not find it; but he made one 
exceedingly definite suggestion. He would have Parliament pass 
an Act granting to municipal Corporations the power to expropriate 
land, at a value to be fixed by arbitration, and unless we gravely 
misunderstand him, would allow of this expropriation before the 
land is actually required, and for purposes more general than 
street-making, park-making, or sanitation. That is a very large 
demand, and one we should hesitate to support, unless Mr. 
Chamberlain will concede the rider that any bye-law of this kind 
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passed by a corporation must lie on the table of the House of 
‘Commons for one Session before execution. If all municipalities 
-were pure, we should gladly see them own their own cities, but 
are not, and we dread a possible misuse of powers so extensive 

and so profitable. 
The American Republicans are battling fiercely to prevent 
the repeal of the Resumption Act, which directs resumption from 
ist January, 1879, using all the forms of the House for the pur- 
pose ; and Mr. Hayes will, it is understood, veto any new Bill. 
The greatest difficulty in his way is the reluctance of some 
Western Republicans to allow gold or convertible paper to be 
made the sole legal tender, and the consequent strength of the 
party which, while it is opposed to inconvertible paper, wishes to 
make both gold and silver legal currency. It is the custom in 
England to represent this proposal as a mere job of the silver- 
mine owners, but it seems clear that the body of the 
people do not see why the “ dollar of our forefathers,” as 
it is absurdly described, should not be eurrency. Under these 
circumstances, a compromise is suggested which may be accepted, 
namely, the legalisation of silver as currency up to fifty dollars. 
‘This would, it is said, restore silver to its value in the market, 
without imperilling the national faith. It is doubtful whether this 
change, considering how heavily silver is weighted by its com- 
rative want of portability, would produce any inconvenience 
at all, while it would restore the metal to its normal relation to gold. 


The Times publishes same interesting letters from the Cape, 
including one from Colonel Eustace, the late Resident with 
Kreli. The general drift of them all is that Kreli has really 
‘become hostile to the British, owing, other accounts say, toa 
deterioration of character through drink ; that the Fingoes are 
not of much use, but that the English Volunteers are extremely 
active and willing; and that the great advantage of the whites 
consists in their artillery. A gun is worth a regiment—a fact of 
the greatest importance, as a few mountain batteries do not 
cost much, and the shells would be a protection against the 
greatest danger of all, the general possession by the natives of 
revolvers, which can be forwarded in nearly absolute secrecy. 
Sir Bartle Frere, upon all the information before him, bas taken 
the very bold and probably very wise step of deposing Kreli, a 
form of punishment indefinitely more humane than the slaughter 

_ owhich is its alternative, and quite as effectual. Experience shows 
that a chief, though he cannot always declare war, can almost 
always veto one. The only danger in such a policy is that a 
chief, once in a war, knows that he must win or descend from 
hiscommand. ~ PURE 5. oS MEAS, 

Mr. Cross, with his usual judgment, has remitted two-thirds 
of the monstrous sentence of twenty-one days’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, passed by Mr. Barstow, the police-magistrate 
of Clerkenwell, on the child William Lambourne, for taking a 
leek out of St. Pancras Churchyard. The St. Pancras authori- 
ties themselves were, it appears, as much shocked with the 
sentence as any one else, and the vestry clerk of St. Pancras 
wrote to the magistrate suggesting a reconsideration of the 
sentence. Mr. Barstow, however, replied that without such sen- 
tences petty thefts from gardens could not be checked, and alleged 
that of 300 leeks planted, 85 had been stolen, and that four 
leeks were found on the child’s person when he was charged 
with stealing one of them. That, however, is no reason at all for 
punishing a little child of ten or eleven asif he were a fully respon- 
sible agent, instead of securing his correction by his parents. 
The sentence, under the circumstances, might not have been 
too severe for a full-grown man, though it would have been 
sharp enough; but it is obvious that Mr. Barstow must hold 
peculiar views on the subject of responsibility. Has, perhaps, 
Professor Tyndall made a convert of him, and persuaded him that 
as no human being is really responsible, though all need training, 
the sharpest lessons should be given to those whose plastic and as 
yet unformed natures offer most prospect of retaining the impres- 
sions they make? 


There is a strong argument for a Court of Review in criminal 
cases to be found in the monstrous inequality in the severity of the 
Sentences awarded by different Judges to the same offence. As 
has been pointed out in the Times, Saturday's papers contained, 
two reports of trials for manslaughter, one before Mr. Justice 
Lopes, another before Mr. Justice Lush, the first of which re- 
sulted in a sentence on two prisoners (soldiers who, in a fight 
with a comrade in the barrack-room at night, had inflicted blows 
from which he died) of twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour; while the second resulted in a sentence on the 





by throwing a red-hot poker at him, with which he had pre- 
viously been threatening him) of twenty years’ penal servitude. 
As far as we can judge from the reports, the second case cer- 
tainly involved the more guilt, but not more in anything like 
such a vast proportion as that. This violent and arbitrary 
disproportion in the administration of justice brings our system 
of justice itself into disrepute, and a Court of Review would 
inevitably tend greatly to diminish the number of such anomalies. 


A correspondent of the Guardian of this week—the Rev. G. 
Cecil White—has a notable suggestion for the reform of 
Convocation. He thinks it quite right that the laity should 
sbe represented in the Church-body of the future, but,— 
‘they should be represented by the clergy. The question of 
admitting the laity to an equal position with the clergy in any 
House is, he says, “full of difficulty,” while the formation of a 
separate Lay House “‘ would be an experiment full of danger,” so 
he recommends the expedient of letting the laity join in electing 
the clergy, but would not allow them to speak for themselves. 
Now, as the complaint of the laity is that the Church, as at 
present constituted, is much too clerical, and indeed dominated 
by the professional instincts of clergymen, this generous proposal 
strikes us very much like conceding Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive 
Bill on condition that the authorities empowered to carry out its 
provisions shall always be licensed victuallers. We venture to 
recommend Mr. White to consider the proverbial objection against 
taking away with one hand rather more than you make a parade 
of giving with the other. 


The British Medical Journal says that the Scientific Grants 
Committee of the British Medical Association, at a meeting held 
on Wednesday, appointed Mr. Callender, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
Dr. Lauder Brunton, and Mr. Ernest Hart, a Committee of 
investigation into the cause, pathology, and treatment of rabies 
and hydrophobia. We only hope that the Home Secretary will 
not grant permission for any serious experiments on the artificial 
production of rabies in dogs, any more than on the production 
of hydrophobia in men,—though the former disease can be pro- 
duced, and indeed has been produced, by injecting the saliva of 
dogs into the veins of other healthy dogs,—but will beg the 
Committee to confine themselves to experiments on the mode of 
curing it where it exists. It seems to be a comparatively easy 
task to produce fatal diseases in the lower animals, and we have 
never understood the kind of pride which the profession take in 
doing so. With slight and comparatively painless diseases, this 
may be justifiable, in order to get a sufficient average of observa- 
tions, but with the more acute and perilous diseases, especially 
those which are liable to propagate themselves, it is both cruel 
and impolitic to multiply the evil on the infinitesimal chance of 
finding a remedy. Indeed, in this matter the doctors are only too 
like the ‘‘ Man of Thessaly,” who jumped into the quickset-bush 
and scratched out both his eyes, in the vain hope that when his 
eyes were out, by jumping again into the quickset-bush, he could 
scratch them in again. 


In distributing on Wednesday the certificates and prizes 
obtained by the workmen of the Woolwich Arsenal in 
the Art and Science classes held there, the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, took occasion to remark that 
intellectual work is a relaxation from manual work, just 
as manual work is from intellectual. He quoted an anecdote 
of the Dean of Westminster's, of a Norwich shoemaker of large 
attainments and considerable intellectual force, who said that 
after a spell of study no relaxation was greater “than to 
turn out a good shoe ;” and so Mr. Hardy thought that to the 
workmen of the Arsenal the study of Art and Science must 
be a great relaxation, after turning out a good gun. 
Mr. Hardy may be right, and certainly it is a remark 
constantly made, that occupations different in kind from those 
which form the business of life, furnish us with the best relaxation. 
But the rule does not apply to everybody, and we ven- 
ture to think that in a large number of cases it will be found 
that the t relaxation is gained in occupations similar in 
kind as to those of the working life, and different only in having a 
certain dramatic novelty and freshness of aspect. Thus the 
statesman who is weary of the House of Commons seems posi- 
tively to enjoy making speeches in answer to city corporations 
who present him with an honorary burgess-ship. So, the artist 
delights in arranging tableaux vivants; and the diplomatist in a 
little desperate gambling. Again, the calculating mind takes 
its delight in chess, and the sportsman in lawn tennis or cricket. 
In fact there is a good deal more uniformity between a man’s 
business and his pleasures, than the theorists on amusement will 
usually admit. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_~>— 
THE COLLAPSE IN ARMENIA. 


NGLISHMEN have been so accustomed to study despotism 
in its modern form—despotism in the hands of a Cesar 
always afraid of resistance, always fearful of opinion, and 
always inclined to act dramatically—that they have almost 
forgotten of what likeness the old despotisms were. The 
secure absolutisms of which Austria was once the perfect type, 
and of which Russia presents the last example left in Europe, 
were very slow and lumbering machines, presided over by men 
who took their ease day by day, and thought hurry undignified, 
and novelty unsafe, and displayed in most matters a certain 
optimist indifference which had sometimes an astonishing 
effect in calming things down, and sometimes led te very great 
calamities. We are by no means sure that this temper was 
not the main cause of the early Russian disasters in this cam- 
paign. The Court in Russia is all in all, and the Court took 
the war as a rich noble takes a great law-suit, as something 
which must be faced, and is very disagreeable, but will be 
managed fairly enough by the “ usual advisers of the family,” 
Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile. Preparations were made 
on the usual scale, the usual Generals were left in com- 
mand, and the usual strategy, the strategy inherited from 
Suwaroff—who won with it because his opponents had 
only muskets and round-shot—was considered sufficient. It 
was not till disaster after disaster had wakened the Imperial 
Court that the machine was put into active movement at all, 
but then its great power was rapidly and unmistakably re- 
vealed, The “usual” men were gently but decisively super- 
seded, and from the second attack on Plevna the Court has not 
made a visible mistake. Nothing could be better than the 
silent rapidity with which the armies, both in Asia and 
Europe, were reinforced, until the “ beaten” Grand Duke 
Michae] suddenly appeared at the head of sixty-five thousand 
men, andan English observer reports that the regiments destroyed 
before Plevna have been brought up again to within 150 of their 
full strength. He counted the men himself. That has been 
done by mere drafts from the permanent garrison of Russia, 
which, again, is refilled from the 400,000 purely Russian lads 
—we omit all Asiatic tribes—who yearly present themselves 
to the conscription. The slow vacillation visible in Bulgaria 
was exchanged for rapid action, the enormous strength of the 
army in cavalry was utilised, and by a series of dashing ex- 
ploits General Gourko secured the only road by which supplies 
could reach Osman Pasha ; and Plevna, full of disease—as eye- 
witnesses report to the Scotsman—but not full of provisions, 
was closed in upon itself. These successes were achieved with- 
out weakening the army of the Cesarewitch, always, for 
dynastic reasons, an object of the first importance, so that it is 
still strong enough to resist, possibly to defeat utterly, 
the desperate attack by which Suleiman Pasha must 
endeavour to relieve his comrade. The divided counsels 
palpable in Armenia ended at the same time, new 
Generals suddenly appeared in important positions, and the 
army which had seemed unable to move commenced a march 
as rapid, as well-devised, and as successful as if Germans had 
been in command. Mukhtar Pasha, “the Victorious,” was 
driven in headlong flight from the Aladja Dagh, the pursuit was 
never relaxed, and though the Turk was joined by the Kurd 
Ismail Pasha, the desolator of Bayazid, the conjoint forces 
were driven in “utter rout”—the expression is that of a 
friendly witness, the correspondent of the Telegraph—on the 
road to Trebizonde. The official admission has not yet been 
made, but there is reason to suspect that the capital of 
Armenia, and with it the control of the province, in which 
the majority of the people are so little hostile to the Russians 
that the citizens of Erzeroum objected to the defence of their 
town, is in Russian hands, Just as the Edinburgh Review 
announces that the Asiatic campaign is lost, Armenia is won. 
The bouleversement will not have taken our readers by sur- 
prise. From the first we have insisted that Russia was, apart 
altogether from the merit of her cause, by far the stronger 
Power, though hampered and almost paralysed by political 
selections for high commands ; that the Turks had nothing to 
rely on but the splendid bravery of their private soldiers, who 
have all the military aptitude which in Ireland, in India, and 
in Hungary becomes part of the nature of a dominant minority, 
and that sooner or later, it might be after other Powers had 
entered into the war, the collapse would occur. It has not 
occurred yet, and may not occur till after many striking 








events, including, as we should expect, one or two revolutions 
in Constantinople, where the Palace has outlived the Faith, 
but the dominant caste has not ; but there is no more doubt 
of its occurrence, than of the inability of Asia to meet E 

in warfare on the open field. The public in England, always: 
ignorant, but always retaining amid its ignorance its strong 
political instinct, feels this already, and of course feels it with 
a certain emotion and alarm. It would be ridiculous to pre- 
dict the immediate future, when we cannot before this issue 
appears hear the words which, simultaneously with these, wil} 
be laid before our readers,—words in which the Premier, the 
least scrupulous politician who since Bolingbroke has held 
power in England, may seek to arouse or calm the apprehensions 
of “ society,” but we do not doubt that great efforts will be made 
to induce England to interfere with Russian progress by force. 
They will probably take a somewhat new direction. We shall 
not be told quite so much about the danger to India, lest the 
majority, who are disinclined for war, should take to their 
maps, and discover that Russia, even in secure possession of 
Armenia—a Christian province, in which the Turk is as much 
an intruder as he was once in Roumania or Servia—will be 
no nearer India than he is now; that the route through 
Erzeroum leads only to the Persian Gulf; and that the Czar 
can get there, if he is inclined for a maritime war with a 
State ten times as strong as Russia at sea, much more easily 
through the comparatively narrow Persian isthmus which 
divides the Gulf from the Caspian. If Armenia threatens 
India, so does Astrachan, and as for indirect intrigue, 
the Czar can bribe Shere Ali from St. Petersburg as 
easily as from Erzeroum. But we shall hear that the Russians. 
in possession of Armenia threaten Asia Minor, that there is 
nothing to resist their march to the Mediterranean, that they 
can advance along the south of the Black Sea until they en- 
close Constantinople. And there will be much that is true in 
this. If the Turk is to be left sovereign in Constan- 
tinople, constantly threatened from the North—for no vic- 
tory will end the just hatred of Slav and Greek for their 
secular oppressor—obliged to tax his Asiatic subjects down to 
their skins in order to keep up an Army, and at the same 
time to watch every movement in Armenia, he may find it 
easier and pleasanter to rank himself among the vassals of 
St. Petersburg, and so guarantee himself against at least half 
his dangers. That might not be a satisfactory situation for 
many States, and certainly would not be for us, so long as the 
British Viceroy of Egypt remains still ungazetted. But we 
have brought that situation on ourselves, by persistently de- 
fending a Government so bad that every subject not a 
Mahommedan or a Jew is its enemy to the death; so bad that 
the magnificent valour of its soldiers is rendered useless by 
want of honest leadership ; so bad that no Christian State can 
fight for it without resistance from half its people; and the 
remedy is not to continue in that course, but to change it once 
for all. The first defence for Constantinople must be a strong 
Government there, a Government strong enough to resist 
Russia if she attempted a sudden attack, civilised enough to 
be able to adopt a modern organisation, good enough to be 
able to form Western alliances, and keen enough to see that the 
policy of locking a stfng man within his own door is 
ruinous ; that sixty millions of brave men cannot be shut 
out of the world for fear lest some day a single city should be 
threatened, and that even if it should be needful to make 
Salonica the capital instead of Constantinople, the Dardanelles 
must be set free. It is because of the Turk, not in spite of 
the Turk, that these difficulties arise for us. They could not 
exist if the Government of Byzantium were one which could 
protect itself, and they would not arise if it were one which 
Europe could protect. The Turk tries hard, tries, we frankly 
acknowledge, with manliness and decision, as well as with 
barbarity, to fulfil the former condition, but from the inherent 
vices of the Asiatic system of rule, a system which makes deserts 
rather than tolerate a régime of equal law, the Turk will fail. 
All the vigour he now displays is but the death-flurry of the 
whale, which may destroy boat after boat with single blows, 
but is melted down and burnt for light nevertheless. There 
will remain in a few months, perhaps after another campaign, 
perhaps after this—for most of this talk about winter, in a 
region where the myrtle grows wild and the rose yields 
oil, is merely talk—nothing to discuss but the successor 
of the Turk; and it is to this great subject, and not to 
threatening despatches or wasteful campaigns on behalf 
of the right of a corpse to seem alive, that the whole force of 
Great Britain, the fighting force, if necessary, should gradually 
be directed. The Greek is the proper heir of Byzantium, and 
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snstinctive enemy of the Slav would have the full 

oe aes ; but na no wish to plead for any race, 
or people, or dynasty, but for civilisation alone. Let the 
Powers agree to any -combination which rescues Europe from 
Asia, and restores to the fairest half of the temperate world 
the possibility of order and progress, and the English Liberals will 
be content. We do not even plead that English policy shall be 
ful, for we can conceive of many solutions which it would 

be a duty to resist by arms. We only protest in advance against 
any policy whatever, whether it be one of war or one of chicane, 
which shall have either for motive or result the temporary 
or the permanent protection of the evil though brave 
Power the extinction of which, after four centuries of mis- 
rule, it would seem that a gracious Providence has at last 


allowed. 





THE PROSPECT IN FRANCE. 


HE prospect in France is still far from unclouded, though 
T it needs only a little of that new wisdom of moderation 
which the Republicans have shown under very trying circum- 
stances for the last six months, to turn it into one that is both 
bright and certain. Everything now depends on the Senate, 
and the adjournment of the Senate for a week without any 
invitation addressed to it by the Government to strengthen 
their hands by passing a vote of confidence in the Administra- 
tion, is, so far as it goes, a very satisfactory sign. M. de 
Broglie knew that to ask for such a vote from the Senate would 
be to invite a rebuff, and for that reason only he abstained. It 
was well known that this request had formed part of the 

mme of the ‘Government of Combat’ ever since the re- 
sult of the General Election was known, and that the Consti- 
tutional resolve taken by the Orleanist members of the Senate 
alone rendered this strategic stroke impracticable. Now it is 
said that the hope of the Government is in the violence of the 
Chamber of Deputies. They flatter themselves that during a 
week of debates on the invalidation and validation of powers, 
the Conservatism of the Senate will be outraged, and that 
when they meet again next Wednesday they will be more 
disposed to support a conflict d outrance with the Chamber of 
Deputies than they are now. We trust that the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies will disappoint this cynical hope, 
and show as much moderation in the use of success as they 
showed temper and self-restraint in conflict,—and though 
they have already done one slightly imprudent thing, in 
deferring their vote. on the validation of an uncontested 
election, where the elected member happened to be an official 
candidate, that is, a candidate openly adopted by the Govern- 
ment, we believe it will be disappointed. Indeed, if 
this were a mere test-vote, to try the strength of the deter- 
mined Republicans in the new Chamber, it is of no con- 
sequence. But if it indicates a design even to discuss the 
question of unseating official candidates, as such, and apart 
from the use of intimidation at their election, it would be a 
fatal mistake. There is, in fact, no constitutional objection to 
the practice of naming candidates who have the full confidence 
of the Government, so long as no unfair influence is brought 
to bear on the electors to obtain their votes for these candi- 


in the Chamber of Deputies. “In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” is a favourite maxim with wrong-doers; and if 
they think that they are likely to suffer for the first dissolu- 
tion, they will be but too likely to try and mend their 
position by crying “double or quits!” On every ground, 
then, it becomes the Chamber of Deputies to proceed 
with the measured moderation of a body which be- 
lieves that it has France at its back, and not to drive the 
Senate as well as the Government into the tactics of burning 
their ships, in order to make it essential that they should either 
conquer or die. At present, everything in the Senate looks 
well. The Orleanists stand firm against the policy of support- 
ing the present Ministry and ignoring the will of France. 
The Departmental elections of Sunday have had a very whole- 
some effect, by proving to the Senate that the most Conservative 
of the elements to which the biennial renovation of the Senate 
is entrusted is growing more Liberal, instead of less so, and is 
much more likely to send the Senators back again to their 
seats if they stand out against an unconstitutional dissolu- 
tion than if they sanction it. Looking at the crisis as 
calmly as we can, it seems to us most improbable that 
the Senate will again consent to a dissolution, which 
would launch the country into a second struggle against all 
the flagrant devices of unscrupulous sub-prefects, conspiring 
prefects, and the shameless tyrannies of M. de Fourtou. A 
Senate which consented to such an act would deserve abolition 
as prompt as the present Government itself, with whose crimes 
it would then identify itself,—nay, a new series of whose 
crimes it would in fact authorise and demand. Are we to suppose 
for a moment that, with the evidence which is now pouring into 
Versailles of the sort of thing which has been done since the 
dissolution in the vain hope of dominating the indomitable 
will of France, the Senate will take on itself the responsi- 
bility of virtually absolving the Government from all guilt for 
what they have done, and even prompting them to do more 
and worse things of the same kind, in the hope of so 
accumulating violence and so complicating fraud as to over- 
power even the sturdy honesty of the masses of the people? 
We do not believe it. But in order to avert even the slightest 
chance of so calamitous a crime, we hope that M. Grévy 
and his friends will induce the majority of the Lower 


the calm, just, and dignified part which it ought to have 
played. 

But if, as we believe, there is no motive which can be brought 
to bear on the Senate that could by any possibility induce a 
majority of that body to countenance another penal,—and let 
us add, not only penal, but criminal,—dissolution, then 
Marshal MacMahon’s part will be played out. He has himself 
told the Government of the Duc de Broglie that he will not 
abandon them. He has assured the prefects and sub- 
prefects who have been the agents in all the dirty work 
done in the country, that he will stand by them, and that he 
will not resign merely because a majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies is hostile to them. But he has never said that he 
will remain if the Senate deserts him, and he has said re- 
peatedly, by implication, that when two of what he regards as 
the three co-ordinate powers in the State are united, the third 


dates. It is said, and we do not doubt, truly, that in the | ought to submit. And in this case, submission would mean 
elections of 1871 the practice of indicating candidates who resignation. He cannot stay while all the prefects and 
had the confidence of the Government was at its maximum ; | sub-prefects go who have been fighting for him with so little 
nor can we imagine any better way of testing the con-| scruple and so much insolence. He would regard it as a stain 
fidence of the people in the Government, or its distrust of | on his honour not to share their defeat. And so soon, there- 
the Government, than for the Government to associate itself fore, as the Senate refuses to co-operate further with him in 
avowedly with the candidature of certain politicians all over the | the policy of brow-beating the country, we expect to hear of 
country, and abide by the fate which follows their popular | his resignation. And he will resign almost unregretted. The 
reception. We earnestly trust, therefore, that the vote which | Conservatives have found in him a pliant tool, but not 
adjourned the validation of M. Roques’ uncontested election|an able leader. The Moderates have lost their con- 
by a majority of 101, solely because M. Roques was an official | fidence in his strict integrity of purpose, and that is 
candidate, may prove to be nothing more than a display to the | the only thing they ever really looked for from him. The 
Government of the strength of the uncompromising party,| Liberals have found in him the most trying of all adver- 
and that no attempt will be made to invalidate the election saries,—one who was always given credit for not understand- 
of official candidates, merely as such, though all cases of ing the baseness of the policy for which he was made 
official abuse of power ought, of course, to be stringently responsible, and yet one who never frankly disowned even the 
investigated. On moderation of this kind in resisting | most disgraceful part of that policy. Doubtless they might 
a Government which has shown itself incapable of under- easily have had a more formidable opponent, but they could 
standing even the meaning of the word, very much | hardly have had one to whom it was so difficult to bring home 
will now depend, The Senate are well aware that their repu- | the discreditable acts to which the Marshal's prestige alone lent 
tation as a constitutional body largely depends on the way they | 4 certain superficial respectability. If the tenacious Ministry 
now treat the crisis which they have had so large a share in| of the Duc de Broglie, as is now rumoured, has resigned, that 
Producing. At the same time, the very fact that they have| cannot end the crisis. The Marshal must follow his trusted 
80 large a share in producing the crisis will tend to| and favoured agents. 








spur on the timid, if they see serious signs of vindictiveness 


Chamber to show the Government, by the force of contrast,. 
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LORD HARTINGTON IN SCOTLAND. 


é ya is no doubt that Lord Hartington will do. We 
have never thought him the very best leader the Liberal 
party might have had, even in default of Mr. Gladstone. He 
will always be a little wooden, and will lead much more by 
force of judgment than by virtue of either Liberal instincts 
or oratorical power. But the more the Liberal party knows 
of him, the more solid is its respect for his judgment and its 
confidence in his strength of purpose. Certainly the speech 
at Edinburgh on Tuesday, and to a less extent that at Glasgow 
on the following day, will increase that respect and con- 
fidence. It was a very severe test of his judgment to 
handle the question of the Scotch Establishment. Many will 
say that, after all, he threw into his handling of it some of 
that subtlety and rather complex conditionality of statement 
for which his great predecessor was so often criticised. Certainly 
there was a Gladstonian flavour in the sentences in which Lord 
Hartington defined his position in regard to the Scotch Esta- 
blishment. But it was only because, like Mr. Gladstone, he 
was unwilling to anticipate the precise effect of political con- 
ditions which have not yet occurred. What Lord Hartington 
did commit himself to was, in our estimation, both sound and 
wise. We have always maintained that Establishments are mat- 
ters of expediency, not of principle. While they, on the whole, 
promote the influence of true religion in the country in which 
they exist,—and we mean by true religion, not simply true 
belief and elevating piety, but also that breadth of charity 
which can hardly be separated from either—they ought to be 
supported. So soon as they become a cause of more ill-feeling 
and jealousy than of wise and charitable energy, so soon as 
they appear to foster the sense of privilege and to increase 
the inertness of members of the Establishment, more than 
they enlarge the range and elevate the nature of religious 
influences brought to bear upon the poor, they had better cease. 
And no doubt the case of the Scotch Presbyterian Establish- 
ment, since the abolition of Patronage by the present Govern- 
ment, has been a very peculiar one. The Established Church 
is now established only in relation to revenue, and not in 
any degree in relation to national control. The type of 
the Established faith is precisely the same as that of the two 
competing Voluntary Churches, that of the Free Church and of 
the United Presbyterian Church. The revenue allotted to the 
Established Church no longer carries any conditions with it 
which seem likely to conduce to the cordial co-operation 
of Church and State. It is, indeed, as Lord Hartington 
intimated, little more than a bonus given to one of three 
competitors, who are all working equally hard for the good 
of the people. Now in the case of such an Establishment as 
this, which concedes nothing to the State, and does nothing 
for the State not equally done by its rivals, it is tolerably clear 
that the national revenues are but arbitrarily confined to one 
Church out of three, all holding very nearly the same faith and 
equally deserving of them. If, then, the Scotch people see 
their way to such a use of these revenues as will benefit all 
the three Churches equally, however that may be managed,— 
whether by relieving them of educational work, and concentrating 
their private subscriptions on strictly religious duties, or by more 
direct means,—it seems to us the duty of English Liberals to 
give effect to such wishes of the people, only requiring that what 
was originally appropriated to the spiritual welfare of the 
people, shall still be so used as to conduce to that welfare after 
the justest and most uniform fashion that can be contrived. 
Lord Hartington of course did not go quite so explicitly‘as 
this into the policy of the question. It was not for him to 
anticipate the issues of a purely Scotch movement. But this, 
or something like this, was, we suppose, in his mind when he 
said, with true Gladstonian fineness of discrimination, “I do 
not pretend to be fully conversant with all the questions which 
are raised between all the different Churches in Scotland, but 
what strikes a stranger in the matter is this,—that where there 
is such real agreement and real co-operation, where there is 
so little real rivalry, where the exertions of one Church have 
been only rivalled or surpassed by the exertions and sacrifices 
which have been made by the others, I say that it strikes a 
stranger as strange that in this state of things some way cannot 
be found which shall remedy that sense of injustice,—I believe 
that growing sense of injustice,—which is felt by many mem- 
bers of the Free and Dissenting Churches... ... I say that 
so far as I am concerned, I will be no party to stimulating 
agitation in this country upon that subject; nor, on the other 
hand, will I be a party to any attempt to repressing discussion 








the.future of the English Church. 1 claim for tis Liberal 
party that it is the party which has never brought 
into the Scotch Churches. I claim for theta 
party that its sympathies are with all the Presbyterian 
and that when the time comes, as I have said it may come, 
that Scotch opinion shall be fully formed upon the 
the Liberal party in England will do its best te give 
effect to that Scotch opinion, without undue consideration 
being given to any other circumstances connected with 
the question.” In that pledge there is undoubtedly a goog 
deal of reserve and of hypothetical assurance. Bat this 
was essential to the position of an English statesman 


not merely a local Scotch subject, but one the critical ¢le. 


ments of which depend on local Scotch opinion; and on the 
whole, Lord Hartington has, we think, achieved the task of 
taking a somewhat fine distinction between interfering in g 
local Scotch question, and holding aloof from the most import. 
ant topic which divides Scotch Liberals, with delicacy and 
success. Whatever may be the importance,—and we believe 
it to be very great,—of supporting the English Established 
Church, it is quite certain that the Scotch Establishment now 
stands on totally different grounds, and ought to be judged on 
totally different principles. If it should fall, it will be the 
one-sided craft of the Conservative measure abolishing Patron. 
age, without fairly consulting the interests of the Churches 
which had always resisted patronage and had gone out fromthe 
Establishment on that ground, which struck the first blow. 
But though Lord Hartington’s mode of dealing with the 
delicate question of the Scotch Establishment was the most 
difficult ground which he touched in his speeches, and did, to 
our minds, the greatest credit both to his candour and his 
tact, the most effective part of the speeches was that in which 
he pointed out that it had been the main characteristic of Lord 
Beaconfield’s poliey to enlist on his own side the special 
interests,—the licensed victuallers, the officers of the Army, 
the tenant-farmers, the clergy of the Established Church,— 
rather than to consult the general interests of the nation. 
Lord Hartington remarked that all special interests are well 
organised, and thoroughly appreciate anything like support 
for what they suppose,—often very falsely,—to be their 
benefit ; while the general public is not well organised, often 
does not know that its interests have been seriously compromised, 
even though they have been very seriously compromised, and 
is, in fact, far less able to defend itself and give useful support 
to the Government, than the more special interests. He might 
have illustrated that remark from the history of Protection, 
The fact that England secured a Free-trade policy so soon as 
she did was greatly owing to the happy accident that the par- 
ticular interest supposed to be protected by the bread-tax was 
not so powerful or so closely organised as the manufacturing 
interests to which the bread-tax was pernicious. How long 
free-trade might have been delayed if the great cotton- 
spinners had also been “ protected” by our financial system as 
well as the farmers, the history of Protection in the United 
States and in the Colonies ought to show us. The truth is 
the community at large is never well organised. “Oustomers” 
do not act in phalanxes, for they are not brought together 
for deliberation by any mutual necessity. While producers 


‘of the same article are almost necessarily obliged to 


take common counsel at times, buyers of all sorts of 
articles have no such necessity. They do not find each 
other out, and the consequence is that while protected ‘pro- 
ducing imterests’ are far too powerful, the public who are 
fleeced in the supposed interest of these producers, are a rope 
of sand that falls asunder into fragments. It is just the same 
in politics. The householders are talked of as if they were 
sort of political unit. But really householders consist of classes 
of householders, and though the artisans may have some 
common organisation, and certainly the licensed victuallers 
have a very strong common organisation, and the clergy have 
a clear and decided community of interest, and officers in the 
Army co-operate very powerfully on Army questions, the great 
mass of householders do nothing in common, and are but too 
likely to suffer while the various class-interests egg on the Govern- 
ment to grant them class-boons. There is a close analogy between 
the neglect of the common interest in politics, and the neglect 
of what is called ‘ general health’ in bodily ailments. If there 
be any active local disease, it is pretty sure to be attended to 
early. A lame foot, or a rheumatic hand, or a toothache, or 4 
severe headache, or a stitch in the side, call immediate and 
sharp attention to the source of the mischief. But if there is 
only a general low tone of health, a little failure in appetite, 3 


because of the influence which such discussion may have upon } littie loss of sleep, a little general depression, no attention is 
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guys ree . 
+449 the matter till the evil has made serious progress. And 
so the Conservative policy which consults the interests of 
‘al classes at the expense too often of the common health, 
ge Lord Hartington pointed out at Edinburgh, only too 
likely to be tolerated for a much longer time than it deserves, 
On foreign poliey Lord Hartington’s speeches have been very 
sensible, but not at all in advance of the average opinion of 
his followers. He speaks with something like scorn of the 
few English politicians who would have given Russia 
aetive support even without carrying the rest of Europe 
with them; and perhaps he was wise, as leader of 
the timidest body of men in relation to anything 
like a war-policy to be found in Europe, to take that 
line. But he pointed out with firmness and force this result 
of the foreign policy of the Government, that our influence in 
relation to the Eastern Question has been simply annihilated ; 
that Russia takes no account of what we wish ; that Turkey 
takes no account of what we wish; that in fact, by blustering 
at the wrong time, and then letting our bluster end in nothing, 
we have reduced England to a political cipher in relation to 
the solution of the Eastern Question. ‘Let us hope that Lord 
Hartington’s warning may be laid to heart, and that we may 
not be destined to learn this morning that a new series of the 
old errors and follies has been inaugurated at the Ministerial 
Guildhall] dinner of last night. 





THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF PRUSSIA. 


English disposition to over-rate the importance of 

wealth as an element in national strength is apparently 
incurable. Within the last twenty years, it has disturbed the 
national judgment as to at least three great struggles. Because 
the North was compelled for a little while to borrow money 
at ten per cent., and got her paper currency out of order, it 
was supposed that the Government of Washington was be- 
coming exhausted. Because Spain could not pay her debts, 
it was believed that she would be unable to construct an Army 
strong enough to terminate the Civil War. Because Russia 
“had no money,” it was imagined that her rulers would in the 
last resort shrink at all hazards from the risk of an invading 
campaign. And now, because there is an acknowledged deficit 
in the Prussian Treasury, and a slight falling-off in Prussian 
revenue, there is an ill-defined feeling abroad that Prussia is 
almost too poor to be great, that her “resources” are over- 
estimated, and that the State, and therefore the Empire to 
which it belongs, are not quite so strong as was supposed. We 
believe this view to be, éxcept upon one point, incorrect. So 
far from Prussia as a State being in the slightest pecuniary 
difficulty, there is no country in Europe except England which 
is 80 thoroughly provided with pecuniary means for any great 
action, war included. That the milliards have been chiefly 
spent upon unproductive work is true, and true also that the 
military expenditure has increased, but then it is true also that 
Debt has been entirely swept away, that a part of the money 
expended has developed more perfect means of communication, 
and that the deficit of £1,000,000, or whatever it may turn | 
out to be, is caused entirely by over-exertion to complete 
public works, The people may be heavily taxed, but they 
are no more taxed than they were, and they are taxed, like 
the English, on sound principles, involving a minimum of 
waste ; while the credit of the State has been so raised, that 
Prussia could borrow a hundred millions at 4 per cent.,—a 


move to battle as to parade, being ready to invade, “ ready to the 
men’s buttons,” in ten days from the order of mobilisation. 
Whether it is wise for a great State to keep thus ready is a 
different question, but undoubtedly if war is to be frequent, 
perpetual readiness saves at least as much money as it costs. To 
believe, therefore, that Prussia, as a State, is in the least degree 
hampered by her financial position, or could be restrained from 
a great war or a long war by financial fear, is to underrate her 
rulers’ position in the world in a very dangerous way. The 
matter will seem to most of our readers to press very little, 
but in a few months German strength may be a matter for 


Englishmen to consider ; and the English contempt for poverty, 


once aroused, constantly bewilders English judgment. 

But we are told Prussia is growing poorer. Why? What 
has been taken out of Prussia that tended to make her rich ? 
Her new provinces, especially Holstein and Alsace, are acre for 
acre about twice as fertile as her old, and their people are not 
less industrious or civilised. She has not added Poles to her 
dominions this time, men accustomed to a wasteful culture 
and an undisciplined life; but Germans and Frenchmen of 
German origin, who may be disaffected subjects but are cer- 
tainly not idle ones, The Government has not as yet super- 
seded Free-trade by Protection, and so diverted its people from 
their natural occupations, though it displays regrettable inde- 
cision on the subject ; nor has it sanctioned any foolish experi- 
ments with the currency, or shaken in any way the security of 
property. The conditions of prosperity are all there, just as 
they were before 1864. That commerce has declined is true, 
but then it has declined everywhere, and the depression is only 
most visible in Prussia, because while she has manufactures 
like England, their profits bear, owing to the poorness of her 
soil and the smallness of her accumulated capital, a larger 
proportion to her total profit receipts. The fall in railway 
receipts must be due, in great part, to the suspension 
of ordinary trade with Russia and Poland owing to the 
war. The 7imes points constantly to the pecuniary loss involved 
in the universal liability to service, and we should be the last 
to underrate that injury to the national labour fund. The 
divergence of the whole labouring population from eighteen to 
twenty-one from productive to unproductive labour, although 
compensated in part by the improved strength and health of 
the people, and although necessary for national security, must 
be a heavy tax upon the national reservoir of wealth. It takes 
away, if we suppose man to have only thirty years of full 
adult energy, perhaps, a tenth of the whole labour-power, and 
is equivalent to an Income-tax of 2s. in the pound upon the 
labour-property of the country,—an immense deduction. But 
still, since 1863 at all events, it has always been so, There is 
no new drain upon labour except from actual war, and popula- 
tion, in spite of a severe emigration, is not declining. We see 
no reason to believe that Prussia, as a producing-power, is per- 
manently falling off, or sacrificing to excessive taxation any of 
the ultimate springs of her industrial energy. 

There is, however, one industrial loss which Prussia is en- 
during, and which may, for aught we know, be very serious, 
and that is the loss of economic contentment among 
the majority of her population. There has been since 
the war a change in the standard of living which pro- 
duces more discontent than any actual decline of means. 
The money taken from France, and as we still consider, 
unjustly taken—France being, at the uttermost, liable only for 
the expenses of the war up to Sedan—produced no economic 


source of strength possessed only in the same degree by Great | good. The Prussian people followed the example of its own 


Britain. A Prussian loan, say, of twenty millions at 4 per 


typical hero, Blucher, and gambled away its gain. The specu- 


cent., would be taken up in London in a day, and a deficit of | lative fever and the fever of expense set in together, and the 








two millions a year, continued for half a century, and met by 
borrowed money, would not seriously imperil her financial 
stability. That is a magnificent position, not a position to be 
pitied. Even as regards the military Budget, although the 
expenses may be enormous, it must not be forgotten that the 
results are enormous too, that there is little or no waste, that 
the fortresses are built, that the arsenals are filled, that the 


whole money, or probably much more, was lost in undertakings 
and improvements yielding a minimugm of profit return. In 
the process, the whole standard of thinking was altered, and 








when the fever passed, the cities were filled, as they always fill 
in such seasons, till rent had become unbearable,—for if there 
are only ten houses too few, the rent of all houses is raised, not 
in proportion, but in proportion to the fear of being houseless, 


cadres are full to repletion, that Prussia, in the event of war, | just as fever-patients would give, not ten per cent. more, bit 


will not ‘have to spend those millions which in most States | 


are required on the outbreak of war to fill up gaps left for 
Ceonomical reasons in the organisation. In most States, notably 
in England and France, on the outbreak of war, an enormous 
sum, thirty millions, it may be, judging from the evidence of 
1854 and 1860, is absorbed at once, as earth is absorbed by a 
quagmire, merely to-make the foundations of military success 
quite firm, and without any visible result. The Army on paper 
becomes no bigger, but it can move and fight. In Prussia, on the 
other hand, as, though to a less extent, in India, the army can 








anything, for quinine —and more comfort was wanted of every 
sort. We do not know that any indispensable thing grew 
dearer except rent, but the old incomes, studied by the light 
of the new ideas and the new hopes, seemed intolerably 
small, The result of this change on industry was in Prussia 
temporarily injurious. It could not stimulate industry 
much, for industry, especially among the peasants, was already 
as thorough as could be, probably more thorough than is good 
for the permanent welfare of the population. The:German 
artisan or peasant works very hard, and through longer ‘hours 
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than are, in English judgment at all events, good for preserving 
strength. It could not stimulate thrift, for the thrift of a 
Brandenburg peasant, like that of a Provengal or a Tuscan, 
is already pushed quite as far as is profitable, even in a pecu- 
niary sense. All it could do was to produce a depression un- 
favourable to industry, to develope discontent till, for one 
thing, every man with a demand on the State insisted on 
getting a little more; and to provoke an emigration, which, in 
a country with land to spare, is very nearly pure loss, loss of 
labour, and loss by the diminution in the number of the 
specially energetic men. They are not the “ stay-at-homes,” 
and “ ne’er-do-weels,” and “living vegetables” who are now 
ploughing the broad corn-fields of Ohio, Illinois, and Minne- 
sota. This kind of spirit produces serious loss, both econo- 
mically and socially, but it has not gone far enough to 
weaken Prussia, and it may have one very curious compensa- 
tion. It keeps up that sense of being poor among. the people 
which it is difficult to doubt has helped to strengthen Prussia, 
which has made ill-paid work tolerable to those who have a 
little, and has placed all classes eagerly at the disposal of the 
State. It is not from among the comfortable, but from among 
the educated poor, the class which is thirsty for just a little 
more, that the State picks its best servants, or at all events, 
can pick them so long as pecuniary corruption is practically 


unknown. 


AN ENGLISH APOLOGY FOR THE MARSHAL. 


WRITER in the Dublin Review has made a present to 
Marshal MacMahon which, if the Marshal could but 
appreciate it, would be a most useful‘and timely offering. It 
has probably never occurred to the President of the French 
Republic that his policy since May 16 has been modelled on 
the best Republican precedents. Indeed, had the Dublin 
reviewer published his article in France, he might easily have 
found himself embroiled with some energetic prefect who 
would have treated the assertion that Marshal MacMahon has 
been interpreting and applying the Constitution in a truly 
Republican spirit, as an outrage upon the head of the State. 
The value of the theory has been greatly increased, however, by 
the result of the Elections. So long as there was a chance 
that the new Chamber of Deputies might approve the action 
of the Marshal in dismissing the Liberal Ministry, it was 
not necessary to show that under the Republican Constitution 
it really did not matter whether the Chamber of Deputies 
approved the President’s acts or not. Now, however, that the 
complexion of the new Chamber is known, and its hostility to 
the present Cabinet as good as ascertained, the theory of the 
Dublin reviewer is really worth the Marshal’s attention. 
Hitherto he has no doubt believed himself to be overriding 
the Constitution in the interest of higher considerations, such 
as the position of the Olergy, or the comfort of the recently 
appointed officials. The conflicting rumours of the last 
three weeks seem to point to some hesitation in the 
Marshal’s mind as to the lengths to which this over- 
riding process may be pushed. He has certainly en- 
tertained the idea of a change of Ministry, and though 
he still resents the notion that the wishes of the Chamber 
ought to influence him in the choice of a Cabinet, he is 
seemingly not quite certain whether some weight ought not to 
be given to its dislikes; he will not hear of giving the Depu- 
ties M. Grévy, but he is not altogether unwilling to relieve 
them of the Duc de Broglie. There is no need to preach 
how dangerous this trifling is. The Conservative who hesi- 
tates is lost. If Marshal MacMahon displaces the Duc de 
Broglie, he may insensibly be drawn on, as he was before, 
until he finds himself once more confronted by a Liberal 
Cabinet. It is true that he is said to go about with the words 
*‘ Never again ” continually on his lips. Even this seemingly re- 
assuring iteration is calculated to make his supporters uneasy. 
They may remember the heroine who, vowing she would 
never consent, consented, and see in the Marshal’s readi- 
ness to accept M. Pouyer Quertier at the hands of 
nobody in particular the first symptom of ultimate readiness 
to accept anybody at the hands of the Chamber. It is certain 
that the Marshal will not desert his friends if he sees his way 
to doing anything else, and the Dubiin reviewer steps in with 
a third alternative which may prove more palatable than 
either of the two held out by M. Gambetta. Neither submit nor 
resign, he says, but remain in office, and interpret and apply 
the Republican Constitution in a Republican spirit. This advice 
is quite in the spirit of the Duc de Broglie’s declaration that 
being an old Parliamentarian, he likes Parliament, as the 
Duchess of Bellamont liked Bishops,—in its place. 





The argument of the reviewer is based, in the first i 

on the exceptional nature of Marshal MacMahon’s position, 
one can imagine, he says, that the Marshal should resig the 
supreme power confided to him by the National Assembj, 
in the plenitude of its sovereign authority, “because hi 
Ministers find difficulty in conducting the public business in 
the inferior branch of the Legislature.” It is natural, perhaps, 
that a writer who does not conceal his contempt for Parlia. 
ments in general should regard this particular Parliament with 
special favour. The National Assembly of 1871 may faj 
boast that it was the most unrepresentative of representatiye 


bodies. It was elected for a given purpose—to make peace—- 


and that purpose achieved, it ought in honesty to have 

back to its constitnents, and asked for fresh powers for fresh 
work. Instead of this, it lingered on for five years, and all the 
more obstinately as the conviction grew upon it that it did 
not represent the French nation. It placed Marshal Mae. 
Mahon in power, in the first instance, by an ungrateful 
intrigue, and it finally adopted the Republican Constitution by 
a majority of one. It is hardly too much to say that, though 
that Constitution derives its technical validity from the action 
of the National Assembly, it derives its moral validity from 
its subsequent acceptance by the French people. Had the 
single voice which determined that France should be a Republic 
decided in favour of Monarchy—had, that is to say, the Con. 
stitution decreed by the National Assembly been one to which 
the nation would have nothing to say, instead of one with 
which the nation was contented—it would probably have been 
given as short a shrift as it deserved. When, therefore, the 





Dublin reviewer treats the National Assembly as a sort of 
secondary Providence, which, if it be not the author of every 
good gift, is at least the author of no gift that is not good, he 
uses words which to us have no meaning. The National 
Assembly had no authority, except such as it derived froma 
popular vote ; and unless a popular vote is to be reverenced in 
proportion to the ignorance with which it is given, the vote 
which answered the Marshal’s challenge by returning a Repub- 
lican Chamber of Deputies hus a better claim to respect than 
the vote which, meaning only to put an end to the war, did unin- 
tentionally decide how France should be governed after the war, 

The powers given to Marshal MacMahon appear to the 
Dublin reviewer to deserve the same unique veneration as 
the authority by which they have been conferred. “The 
political powers,” he says, “ of Marshal MacMahon under the 
French Constitution are of a far more ample and sovereign 
character than has ever been ascribed to the President of the 
United States ;” consequently, as the President of the United 
States is almost a dictator, Marshal MacMahon may fairly be 
regarded as quite a dictator. The reason the reviewer gives 
for his conclusion points, in our opinion, to a directly opposite 
inference. In the Marshal alone, he says, is vested the right 
of proposing even before 1880, if he should think it advis- 
able, a revision of the Constitution itself. And then, feeling, 
no doubt, that this is a power which the Marshal could only 
exercise as a round-about way of retiring from his post, he 
adds the comprehensive rider that all the Marshal’s ordinary 
powers must be construed in the light of this exceptional 
power. Why so? Special words are usually held to 
restrict general words, not to enlarge them. If an official 
is given authority to do some one particular act over 
and above the acts ordinarily done by persons in his 
position, that is an intimation that this particular act 
is all that he may do, not a commission to do this, and 
anything else he likes over and above his ordinary power. 
No one denies that if Marshal MacMahon dislikes the restraints 
of the present Constitution, he has the right to propose its 
revision. What the Republican party complain of is that he 
shows his dislike to these restraints, not by proposing the re- 
vision of the Constitution, but by playing fast and loose with 
the restraints. The Marshal cannot pretend that the Con- 
stitution has not contemplated the possibility of the Exe- 
cutive and the popular branch of the Legislature finding 
themselves at issue. Here is a provision which reads 
as though it were expressly designed to meet the present 
case. There can be no greater defect in a Constitution than 
the omission to determine which of two antagonistic public 
powers must give way. If the Marshal is of opinion that 
there has been such an omission on the part of the framers of 
the Constitution, the means of supplying it are in his own 
hands. If he decides the question for himself, instead of using 
these means, he must be condemned, even on the showing of 
the Dublin reviewer. 





There is another power possessed by Marshal MacMahon 
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cad not by the American President, which the Dublin 
reviewer quotes with equal infelicity. With the concur- 
rence of the Senate, he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. 
There was no need to give the American President a similar power 
as regards Congress, because he is not obliged to choose 
Ministers who have the confidence of Congress. But the 
French Ministry, having to work with a Parliamentary 
Cabinet, is very properly given the right of ascertaining by 
the infallible test of a general election whether he or his 
Ministers have best interpreted the opinion of the country. 
That, answers the Dublin reviewer, would be true 
enough under a Parliamentary Government, but the 
French Republic is not a Parliamentary Government, any 
more than the American Republican is one. The conduct of 
the argument from this point is highly ingenious. The re- 
viewer devotes himself to proving, what is easy enough, that 
the American Republic is not a Parliamentary Government in 
the English sense, and slips in, as though it did not need 
demonstration, the assumption that the French Republic is in 
this respect identical with the American Republic. Where 
does he get his major premiss; the American Republic is 
the type and pattern of all Republics? But wherever 
he gets it, it is disposed of by the simple answer 
that in that case the French Republic has succeeded 
in departing from the type. The controversy between 
M. Thiers and the majority in the National Assembly turned 
mainly on M, Thiers’ refusal to regard himself as a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign bound to accept such Ministers as the Assembly 
thought fit to impose on him. He might have avoided his 
defeat if he would have consented to do this, and Marshal 
MacMahon was put in his place because he was in this respect 
more pliable. Besides this, if the American Republic is the 
type of all Republics, it must be so in the cardinal point of the 
mode of electing the President. On this theory, a Constitution 
under which the President is not elected directly by the people, 
and thus invested with co-ordinate authority with their other 
but less solemnly chosen representatives, is not properly a 
Republic. In that case, the argument founded on the alleged 
unparliamentary character of Republican Governments falls to 
the ground. France is not a genuine republic, and consequently 
her rulers have not acquired the right to emancipate them- 
selves from Parliamentary precedents. 





BISHOP FRASER ON POPULAR OPINION, OLD AND 
NEW. 
N the lecture delivered yesterday week to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution by the Bishop of Manchester, on 
the responsibility attached to the formation of opinion, it was a 
happy thought to refer us back to the papers of Addison and Sir 
Richard Steele, in the Spectator of 1712, on the vanity of popular 
opinion. In the former of these papers, Addison describes a round 
of visits to the various coffee-houses in London where political 
gossip then most abounded, on occasion of a false rumour of the 
death of Louis XIV., and gives us the following specimen of the 
value of the opinion of céteries on such a political event :—‘« I 
then turned on my right hand into Fish Street, when the chief 
politician of that quarter, upon hearing the news (after having 
taken a pipe of tobacco and ruminated for some time), ‘If,’ says 
he, ‘the King of France is certainly dead, we shall have plenty 
of mackerel this season; our fishery will not be disturbed 
by privateers, as it has been for this ten years past.’ He 
afterwards considered how the death of this great man 
would affect our pilchards, and by several other remarks in- 
fused a general joy into his whole audience.” Steele, in a later 
essay of the same year, writes in a tone of no less contempt, and 
much greater moral repulsion, of the misleading influence of 
popular opinion. It is an account of a vision. ‘‘ Me thought,” 
he says, ‘I was transported to a hill, green, flowery, and of easy 
ascent. Upon the broad top of it resided squint-eyed Error, and 
Popular Opinion with many heads ; two that dwelt in sorcery, and 
were famous for bewitching people with the love of themselves. 
To them repaired a multitude from every side, by two different 
paths, which lead towards each of them. Some who had the most 
assuming air went directly of themselves to Error, without expect- 
ing a conductor ; others of a softer nature went first to Popular 
Opinion, from whence, as she influenced and engaged them with 
their own praises, she delivered them over te his government. 
When we had ascended to an open part of the summit where 
Opinion abode, we found her intertaining such who had arrived 


| one thought he heard of something that was valuable in him- 
self, and expected a paradise that she promised as the reward of 
his merit. Thus were we drawn to follow her till she should 
_ bring us where it was to be bestowed, and it was observable, that 
all the way we went, the company was either praising themselves 
for their qualifications or one another for those qualifications 
which they took to be conspicuous in their own characters, or 
dispraising others for wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of 
them.” And so the vision goes on, with a very happy de- 
scription of the palace of Vanity, and of the Cupid called Self- 
Conceit, who made Vanity to appear like another Venus, and who 
had the skill to use darts borrowed from those against whom he 
had a design:—‘‘ The arrow which he shot at the soldier was 
fledged from his own plume of feathers; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit was winged from the quills he wrote with ; 
and that which he sent against those who presumed upon their 
riches, was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He 
made nets for statesmen from their own contrivances; he 
took fire from the eyes of ladies, with which he melted 
their hearts; and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, 
to inflame them with their own glories.” Now what 
strikes us in the papers of both Addison and Steele is the 
much greater scorn and severity of their contempt for 
public opinion than is visible in the address of Bishop Fraser. 
The tendency of the whole address was no doubt to warn his 
audience against the light and hasty and temporary and some- 
times even flippant character of what goes by the name of Popular 
Opinion in our own day ; and no one who knows anything of the 
Bishop of Manchester doubts for a moment that of all unworldly 
men who know something of the world, he is perhaps the most 
simply and strenuously unworldly. Yet through all his warnings 
runs a certain vein of respect for popular opinion, which is striking 
enough after the unaffected scorn of Addison and Steele. He was 
anxious, indeed, to enforce Addison's lesson drawn from the fact 
that Fish Street always judges political events from a fishmonger’s 
point of view, and Steele’s lesson that public opinion—especially 
the public opinion of fashionable circles and London Clubs—often 
gains its supremacy over men’s minds by flattering their weak- 
nesses, but he could not help admitting that the widening of the 
range of criticism, and the multiplication of local centres 
competing with each other for the respect of the public, 
had made public opinion afar more potent and far less con- 
temptible kind of thing than it was a hundred and sixty-five 
years ago. You may still take up very unworthy opinions on the 

deepest subjects, if you deliver yourself over to the newspapers, and 
allow yourself to be drifted by the strongest and most superficial 
of the temporary currents of thought to be found there ;—but at 
least the subjects on which you will be misled will be subjects of 
more dignity, and the ideas which mislead you will be ideas of 
wider scope. You may form as false a view of the significance 
of the last news from the East as the Fish-Street politicians 
formed of the significance of the supposed death of Louis XIV., 

but the prejudice by which you are led will hardly be of the same 

insignificant local character. The widening range of public opinion 

has sifted away the influence of the sillier, vulgarer, and nar- 

rower prejudices, and left only that of more imposing pre- 

tensions and higher motives, in their place. ‘The rule of Error 

may be as mischievous as ever, but at least it'is a rule dis- 

guised by better and less obviously self-interested pretexts, 

so that even Error itself, to use Burke’s phrase, ‘loses half its 

evil, by losing all its grossness.’ 

The same thing comes out by comparing Bishop Butler’s esti- 

mate of the state of opinion on theology in his own day, as quoted 

by the Bishop of Manchester, with Bishop Fraser's estimate of 

it now. Bishop Butler described the mental state of the men 

about him as one which was often in need of ‘arguments,’ 

but not in need of ‘proof,’ either ‘“‘for the sake of their own 

satisfaction of mind, or conduct in life.” ‘‘ Not to mention,” 

said the old Bishop, writing in 1729, ‘the multitude who read 

merely for the sake of talking, or to qualify themselves for the 

world, or some such kind of reasons, there are, even of the few 

who read for their own entertainment and have a real curiosity 

to see what is said, several, which is prodigious, who have no 

sort of curiosity to see what is true ;—I say, curiosity ; because 

it is too obvious to be mentioned how much that religious 

and sacred attention which is due to truth, and to the im- 

portant question, ‘What is the rule of life?’ is lost out of 

the world.” As Bishop Butler said, in his quaint but curiously 

accurate manner, it was indeed ‘prodigious’ that curiosity 

as to the ‘truth’ should have been almost absent from many 








before us. Her voice was pleasing ; she breathed odours as she 
spoke. She seemed to have a tongue for every one; every 





minds which had a vivid curiosity to know what ‘was said.’ 
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But Bishop Fraser would not and does not so describe the state | rities, there is no time for real and calm deliberation ; and thig 
of modern opinion on such subjects. He charges it indeed, and | is an evil which is rather increased than cured by entering 

with much reason, with the sort of over-haste, impulsiveness ‘into the strife of opinion. But we may say that the map 
and shallowness, that push us headlong into the arms of the | of one newspaper, or of one class of authorities on any gs 
newest hypothesis which, while it explains a good many con- H wtie forms his mind by that newspaper or by those authorities, ig 
spicuous facts, seems absolutely inconsistent with a great number pretty sure to be untrustworthy. The remedy, however, need 
of other less conspicuous facts, only because the reigning | not be to familiarise yourself with a multitude of conteng. 
science of the day chooses to ignore them,—but he does not and | ing critics. For a strong man, the better remedy is to eon. 
could not charge it with showing far more curiosity as to | sult chiefly the most respectable authority opposed to him. 
‘what is said’ than as to the truth of what is said. Whatever | self, and to trust to his own mind to rectify any distort. 
fault may be found,—and no doubt much may be found,—with | ing tendency which that may have. If on theology, for i 

the fashionable willingness to accept ‘evolutionary ’ solvents for | the sceptics would consult chiefly the ablest of the believers,.and 
the most critical facts of our moral and spiritual being, no | the believers would consult chiefly the ablest of the sceptics; ang 
one could charge the prevalent thought of the day with | if on politics, the thorough-going Liberals would always consyu} 
want of curiosity as to the truth. Of course, modern | the views of the broadest-minded Conservatives, and the Con. 
thought is deficient still in that ‘religious and sacred atten- | servatives the views of the most candid Liberals,—we shouldigeg 
tion which is due to truth and to the important question, | a good deal less of that conceit and one-sidedness of opinion 
—What is the rule of life.” | Indeed, if it were not still | against which it was Bishop Fraser’s design to guard his audience, 
deficient in that, we should have little to complain of. But the 
curiosity that does exist is not mere curiosity as to what is said, but THE RECTOR OF LINCOLN ON BOOKS AND CRITICS, 


as to the truth of what is said ; and even of that deeper “religious x 
and sacred attention” of which Bishop Butler speaks, he himself HE least Don-like English that we meet in periodicals’ ig 


would not now say, as he said then, and assuredly Bishop Fraser written by a very big Don. The Rector of Lincoln ought to 
does not now say, that it is ‘lost out of the world.” Whether | have been a Frenchman. There is an easy contempt about his style, 
we compare the journalists of the eighteenth century with those | a flavour of gentle scorn in his epigrams, a way of using’a pen ag 
of the nineteenth, or the bishop of the eighteenth century with the ancients did, as a stiletto, and smiting you therewith under 
the bishop of the nineteenth, we undoubtedly find a tone of much | the fifth rib, and so killing you without too much blood 
sincerer respect for the leading currents of popular opinion now | which is essentially French. It is not Donnish English a bit, that 
than there was then. And it is quite clear, we think, that that | is, if Donnish English is, as one would a priori suppose, apt to be 
increase of respect is unfeigned and genuine, being, indeed, to | just a little tainted with Johnsonese. Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
a very large extent unconscious, and therefore all the more | English may be understanded of any sharp-witted child. It is 
trustworthy. very charming, too, and we confess to have enjoyed the Rector’s 
But this very fact that it is not now possible to feel the pro- | vitriolic little paper on English critics—the professional news- 
found contempt for the narrowness, emptiness, and vanity of | paper critics especially—and English literature, too, published in 
popular opinion, which was evidently felt in the eighteenth | this month’s Fortnightly, with a gusto not at all diminished 
century by such men as Addison, Steele, and Bishop Butler, | by a very wide disagreement with the view which he is not 
makes, of course, the superficiality and the errors of popular | exactly expressing, but just hinting to the initiated. No 
opinion more dangerous to the few who think sincerely | man of any culture can ever be annoyed by anything he 
for themselves, than they were then. In proportion as the | writes. We could read a defence of oligarchy, or an argu. 
curiosity of the present day rises in its intellectual calibre, and | ment for anarchy, or a demonstration that the Turk is that 
the thought of the day becomes permeated with feelings of a | Man who, according to Comtists, is to be our substitute fors 
deeper and more serious kind, the convictions of the independent | personal future, from Mr. Mark Pattison, with something more 
few will be far more gravely influenced by the tendencies of popular | than toleration. One does not dine off mustard, but—especially 
opinion, than they would have been when these tendencies were | when perfect of its kind—it greatly improves beef; and Mr, 
estimated as Addison, Steele, and Bishop Butler estimated them. | Pattison, who sneers at English literature as only readable, is 
Frivolous popular opinion leaves genuinely stirred minds un- | himself the most readable of writers. He does not much like 
touched; while popular opinion that is not, in the main, frivo- | newspaper criticism in literature. He believes in criticism, but 
lous, that has a sincere anxiety to know the truth, and that is not | he requires of the critic rather much :—‘‘ We require of our 
destitute of some deeper feeling in relation to that truth, attracts | thoroughly-furnished critic that he should have prepared him- 
with a far stronger power the natures of which, in the last century, | self for his profession bya comprehensive study of all that human 
it would have been said that they were “like a star, and dwelt | thought, experience, and imagination have stored up for us.” 
apart.” English opinion as to the probable fate of Marshal Mac- | Anybody who criticises without having brought himself up to 
Mahon’s Presidency, and of his Administration, is a very different | that standard is a pretender, while as to the ordinary critic, the 
thing from the London opinion described by Addison as to the | Rector of Lincoln impales him on this polished spike :— 
consequences of Louis XIV.’s death. Popular curiosity as to the | «Perhaps you have been accustomed to set before yourselves quite 


significance of the theory of evolution and the theory of “ auto- | another ideal of the literary life. You have thought the business of 
matism” is a very diff t thine f l iosi reviewing a lazy profession, the-resource of men who wanted industry 
ry ment Ging trom the popeny curteuhy or talent, who were, in short, fit for nothing better, a profession largely 


described by Bishop Butler as to what was ‘said rs against adopted by briefless barristers, by incompetent clerks, by green youths 
revelation. And just for that very reason, popular opinion on | fresh from college examinations, and generally by men who shirk hard 


these and on almost all other subjects sways the more powerful rene tp — ne oe Par and slipper oe oe perhaps, 
; : , — supposed that anybody can write a review, that essay-writing is as easy 
and serious minds far more effectually than the popular opinion | | talking, that it is only matter of cheek and fluency. You have 


of the eighteenth century swayed the more powerful and serious imagined that a quarterly or a weekly reviewer merely gets his know- 


minds of that century. It is far harder now to hold your own | ledge of the subject in hand out of the book he has under review; that 
against a strong tide of opinion than it was then, because the he, thereupon, dishonestly assumes to have known all about it, and with 
voluble impertinence goes on to retail this newly-acquired information 


opinion itself isso much more in earnest and so much less obviously | 4, if it were his own, seasoning it with sneers and sarcasms at the 
self-interested. And no doubt this makes the responsibility for the | author from whom he is stealing. I know these things are said. I bave 
formation of opinion a more anxious and more subtle thing than it — — 7 sare — _ — = = paying a 
Z : . : "= is sort o D @ co Coy Giv ecunia u 
oo be in such times as those of Addison or Bishop Butler. fill out paper ved words,—to- ie <eopy," nt padding, as itis 
e do not, however, argue from this that men should, as | called, I don’t know if those things are done in practice. If they are 
much as possible, form their opinions on a bare statement of the | they are fraudulent, and must,I should think, come within the Act 
facts,—the data on which opinion must be founded,—as Bishop | *8#inst adulteration.” 
Fraser, inclining to agree with Bishop Butler, seems half to | That is very nicely put indeed, the deadly little stroke being de- 
wish. The truth is that colourless facts are not the foundation on | livered without so much asa full glance at its object ; but then, is 
which just opinion can usually be formed. As some medicinal sub- | the thought quite equal to the style? Does not the Rector of 
stances cannot be effectually administered except in solution, so | Lincoln rather underrate the faculty of criticism as a speciality of 
there are very few people who can take in the drift of | some human minds, and confound it with mere experience, which 
a great dose of fact, except they first have it dissolved in | may develop the faculty, but is not it? Is it not just conceivable, 





some of the feelings to which it ought to give rise. Neither | though we quite admit we cannot recall a complete case, that & 
do we quite agree in Bishop Fraser's inference that we ought | man might be a very fine critic with exceedingly little experience, 
to beware of ‘ the man of one newspaper.” One bad consequence | that he might be able to judge Shelley accurately without having 
of modern complexity and hurry is that in the multitude of autho- | read any particular amount of lyric poetry, or specially studied 
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the lyric art? Our impression is that it is so, and that Mr. Mark 
Pattison has said it is so. Unless we utterly misunderstand 
669, he believes in ‘‘ natural selection *y as determining the 
fate of books, and holds that books which do die, for the most 
and with rare exceptions, ought to die. At least he says :— 
‘ The best books are already found and determined for us by the 
verdict of time. Life of books is as life of nations. In the battle 
for existence, the best survive, the weaker sink below the surface, 
and are heard.of no more.” That is to say, the judgment of the 
mass of readers, who are not qualified in any way like his ideal 
critic, who have not given years to study, or read all pre- 
yious books upon the subject, is, upon the whole, the 
most accurate of all criticism. Which does Mr. Mark Pattison 
really mean, that the average man. judges best or the expert, 
that criticism is a faculty or merely a result of experience, that a 
Hazlitt or Sainte-Beuve may be trusted on all literature, or that 
every book should be judged by the man who has made its subject 
a special study ? Certainly the last suggestion does not succeed 
in practice. No man can ever have known Byron’s poetry as 
Byron knew it, and no man ever passed upon his poetry a judg- 
ment so hopelessly silly and erroneous. The expert, as a rule, is a 
bad critic. If he has succeeded, his unconscious standard is 
not excellence, but his own work; and if he has failed, he 
is either spiteful, or—much more commonly—sets up a 
standard which is too high for human attainment, and which 
therefore redeems his own self-respect in his own eyes. As 
for the newspaper critic, we do not much care to defend him, 
he can so well defend himself. Nobody ever said he was a 
grand being. He is a necessary functionary in a particular 
state of civilisation, and we should as soon think of defending 
him against a charge of not studying enough, as of defending a 
policeman for not being thoroughly up in the history of crime. 
He can catch a thief, or send a drunkard home in a cab, or tell a 
passenger his way, for all that. But we would ask Mr. Mark 
Pattison whether he is not confusing functions a little—whether 
in a world deluged with bocks, there must not be a book-taster 
as well as a critic of literature, ard whether, on the whole, book- 
tasting, done, no doubt, as it is, greatly by young graduates, who 
alone have digestion for the sort of article offered—is not done fairly 
well? The taster who takes trouble and keeps his palate clean 
is at least as good a judge as the public, and it is only to reduce 
the public’s labour, that he ever seriously attempts. That he 
allows a lot of rubbish to pass into the market is true, but what 
good book have the tasters ever seriously kept back ? 

We hardly know, however, why Mr. Mark Pattison cares so 
much that critics should. be competent, for according to him, 
the occasion for their competence is very slight indeed. 
He holds that the principal factor in the production of 
literature is the popular demand for it—whicb is true, no doubt, 
of an immense mass of our literature—and that the English de- 
mand is, above all things, for readableness. Very few English- 
men buy books. The old country book-clubs, which Mr. 
Pattison eulogises—we think most unjustly, forgetting how 
completely the clergy mastered those institutions—have died 
out. The habit of forming private libraries in country 
houses is declining, till the library is the neglected room of the 
house, and “ cultivation and intellectual tastes seem to be dying 
out among the English aristocracy. It has been said the fop of 
Charles II.’s time at least affected to be a wit and a scholar; 
the fop of our times aims at being a fool and a dunce.” The 
middle-class, even in London, does not buy books, men with 
£1,000 a year refusing to spend £50 a year upon such 
profitless possessions ; while in the country there is absolutely 
no sale for books, properly so called, though books “ which 
perhaps are called religious, but which are, strictly speaking, 
about nothing at all, and made up of strings of conventional 
phraseology,” still have an enormous sale. The English public 
does not want to possess books, but only to have ‘ some- 
thing to read” ; it gets its supplies at Mudie’s or Smith’s, and it 
requires mainly readability. Subject does not matter. ‘The 
demand is a demand for recreation, by minds roused to intelli- 
gence, but not to intellectual activity.” It is of the same kind as 
the Continental demand for causerie, which the Englishman, 
being by temperament unfavourable to sympathetic intercourse, 
does not desire. ‘It is that we may escape from the terrible 
ennui of society that we have recourse to a book. We go to read 


He must have something to whittle at. He reads his newspaper 
as long as he can, and when the newspaper at last gives out, he 
falls back upon a book.” This form of demand spoils the supply, 
till “to a veteran like myself, who have watched the books of 
forty seasons, there is nothing so old as a new book. An 
astonishing sameness and want of individuality pervades 
modern books. You would think they were all written 
by the same man. ‘The ideas they contain do not seem 
to have passed through the mind of the writer.” In short, 
the Rector of Lincoln, while despising the critics for not 
giving a lifetime to training for their trade, despises still more 
the books upon which the fruits of that life-long labour ought, as 
he, on his own argument, contends, to be uselessly thrown away. 
They are to become the most qualified of men, in order that they 
may cart away rubbish which time would more effectually destroy. 
Except for the delectation of readers of the Fortnightly, most 
of this half-humorous bitterness—slightly exaggerated, no doubt, 
for effect—seems to us a waste of power. To justify the Rector 
of Lincoln’s scorn, the demand for readable books should inter- 
fere with the demand for valuable books, and how does it do that ? 
The man who subscribes to Mudie’s in order that every week he 
may turn over the newest literature, glance at a record of adven- 
ture, think for a minute about the last essay, and skim the 
latest novel as a relief from thought, is not a student, 
and is not helping on the progress of the world, or greatly 
assisting in his own enlightenment; but he is not doing any 
harm to literature, or the progress of the world, or except so far 
as he wastes his time, to hisown enlightenment. He is no doubt 
supporting Mudie, and it is possible that Mudie, as we once heard 
a great publisher say, is a foe to literature, his library depriving 
authors of much of their sale, and therefore of their reward ; but 
apart from that doubtful evil, he is amusing himself in a quite un- 
objectionable manner, in a manner, indeed, which keeps his mind 
open to new impressions, and greatly increases his readiness to 
study any really valuable book that may come into his hands, 
Mr. Pattison probably thinks that if he did not read in this way, 
secking for recreation, he would read in a better way, seeking 
for information, but we greatly doubt that. He would not 
read at all, and it is infinitely better that he should read. Many 
men are kept from a brutish stagnation of mind by reading of a 
very desultory and trivial kind ; which, again, as the years pass on, 
becomes reading of a much more solid sort. Men of the laat 
generation who at heart despised reading not directed to a 
special purpose, are accustomed to denounce book-dipping as a 
dissipation of the mind, but experience does not justify their 
contempt. We take it to be the opinion of every man who has 
ever indulged—and especially if he has indulged largely—in the 
so-called vice, that his desire for books does not diminish, and 
that his taste for rubbish does; that the habit of reading 
becomes incurable, but that the enjoyment of reading becomes 
more and more confined to works which Mr. Pattison, of all men, 
would appreciate and approve. No book is too solid for de- 
sultory readers over forty, if only its author will comply with 
the condition that it be readable, which condition the Rector of 
Lincoln, in his sarcastic comments on the heaviness of German 
literature, himself insists on. ‘The quality of readableness in this 
case is a mere effect of style, and there can be no doubt that the 
English demand for reading as a recreation has had the most 
happy effect on style. There never was so much good 
writing about. Look where we will, in new books, in maga- 
zines, in newspapers, and we see that the old heavy, affected, 
platitudinarian style, which once made even good books weari- 
some, has given way to simple expression, plain sentences, and a 
certain felicity of turn, of which we cannot hope to give a better 
illustration than Mr. Mark Pattison’s own lecture. The expert has 
to speak simply, and the fool to let his folly show through. This 
of itself is an enormous gain, and it is a gain acquired at no cost, 
except that people who would be otherwise eating, or drinking, 
or talking gossip, or indulging in utterly useless amusement, now 
waste time over books, and so provoke the production of a feeble 
but harmless supplement to vigorous and useful literature. That 
the quantity of books is out of all proportion to their quality we 
admit as fully as the weariest cynic, or as Mr. Pattison himself. 
What we deny is that this is a case in which quantity spoils quality. 
A jewel is not the less durable because it comes to us wrapped in 
wool, nor is true literature the less likely to live because an immense 





not from craving for excitement, but as a refuge from the tedium 
vile, the irksomeness of herding with uninteresting fellow-mortals. | 
The man who is engaged all the morning, and has his faculties 
stimulated, his intellect edged to keenness by the details of busi- 
ness, cannot, on his return to his fireside, subside into vacuity. 





quantity of paper is spoiled by printer's ink. Mr. Mark Pattison 
would, we think, acknowledge that this half-century is a great 
age for English poetry, yet there never was an age so cumbered 
with rubbishy poetasters. If, indeed, there were no book-tasters, 
and everybody bought his own books, there would be sad waste, 
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for three-fourths of the fund available for literature would be 
wasted on rubbish ; but then these two conditions, which Mr. 
Mark Pattison thinks desirable, are happily not in existence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE LAST SCENES OF THE SHOGUNATE. 
Tokio, Japan, September 13, 1877. 

Ir is not every day, even in these stirring times of change, that 
one has a chance of seeing the last of a great dynasty which has 
for centuries swayed the destinies of a nation. But such a chance 
I had to-day, in witnessing the obsequies of the late Princess 
Seikuan-in-no-Miya, the widow of the last Tycoon (properly, 
Shégun) but one. The life of this princess had in every way been 
an eventful one, extending as it did right through the times of 
those vast changes which have brought Japan into the comity of 
nations, and started her on her course of Western civilisation. To 
write her life would, therefore, be to write the history of Japanese 
progress, the force of which has overcome with wonderful rapidity 
the party to which she had belonged, and that, too, with such 
completeness, that the present Government can afford at her death 
to do her memory all the honour due to her former illustrious 
position, and to grant to her remains a funeral ceremony which 
perhaps has never been surpassed for splendour in Japan. 

Seikuan-in-no-Miya, born in 1844, was the daughter by a con- 
cubine of the Emperor Ninké, the grandfather of the present 
Mikado. Thus, the daughter of one emperor, the sister of another, 
and the aunt of a third, her position was still further raised by her 
marriage in 1859, when fifteen years of age, to the Shogun Iyemochi, 
the fourteenth Shégun of the house of Tokugawa. Her husband 
died in 1866, and of his death there are many stories told. Current 
report points to poison, and for this rumour there seems to be cer- 
tainly some foundation. For it seems pretty clearly agreed that 
a physician of the household was tortured to death on a charge 
of having thus caused the death of his imperial master. Now the 
sins of a doctor, like those of any other man, have doubtless a 
knack of finding him out, and it can easily be imagined that a 
Japanese doctor of those days had a good deal of unintentional 
poisoning to answer for. But if we may believe a rumour very 
common among the Japanese, this particular case was not unin- 
tentional, and the poor doctor who suffered for the crime was at 
least as innocent as the succeeding Shogun. Be this as it may— 
and the subject is a very obscure one—the year 1866 found the 
Princess Seikuanin-no-Miya a widow, and her adopted son 
Stotsubashi on the throne of the Shoguns, which he was destined 
to be the last to occupy. The widow, according to the then 
custom, lived in retirement in the palace of the Shoguns, having 
shaved her head and changed her name from Katsu-no-Miya to 
that she bore until her death, K 

Meantime home politics in Japan had been running very high, 
and the events were fast occurring which should pave the way to 
the overthrow of the Shégunate, and the establishment of the 
Mikado in his rightful position as sole Emperor of Japan. It does 
not seem to be generally known that at this time the party of the 
Mikado, which has since been so energetic in the introduction of 
Western improvements, was not in any way a party of progress. 
The Shégun, living a more active life than the contemporary 
Mikado was allowed to do, had already recognised the inevitable, 
and the presence of the “hairy foreigner on the sacred soil of 
Great Japan” was more or less an acknowledged fact with the 
Government of the Shégunate. And that this state of things 
was one of the conspicuous grievances against which the party 
of the Mikado rose is easily seen, when we consider that the 
most prominent leaders of the movement, who are now 
Ministers of the Japanese Cabinet, were also most conspicu- 
ous for their hostility to foreigners. But that which had been in- 
evitable for the Shogunate remained inevitable when the Shogunate 
was overthrown; foreigners in Japan had become an accom- 
plished fact, and the Mikado and his Ministers could not get rid 
of them. But though they failed, at least they could try ; and to 
this end, the Shogunate must first beswept away. How this was 
accomplished is now a matter of well-known history. After much 
brisk fighting, the final battle was fought at Uyeno, near the site 
of the present National Exhibition, and the Mikado was trium- 
phantly established. 

‘The palace of the Shéguns, where the Princess Seikuan-in-no- 
Miya was in retirement at the time of the revolution, was situate 
within the Castle of Yedo, a large space appropriated to the 
Shdgunate household, and defended by moats and walls, which, 


besides being very strong defences for the native warfare of am 

but the most recent date, form one of the greatest beauties of 
Yedo, When the Mikado took possession of this palace, the 
relationship of the Princess to his Imperial Majesty stood her in 
good stead, and she was allowed to take up her residence in the 
Kiishiu Yashiki,* the Shogun Iyemochi, her husband, having been 
lord of the Kiishiu clan. But the Imperial palace in the castle 
was burnt, and then the Mikado himself went to reside in the 
Kiishiu Yashiki, whilst Seikuan-in-no-Miya removed to a smaller 
yashiki of the same clan, at Asabu, in Tokio. There she resided 
until August of the present year, when she was attacked bya 
kind of dropsy, and died at a place called ‘Ténosawa, whither she 
had gone to try the effect of some celebrated hot springs. 

Immediately upon her death, the poor Princess became the 
subject of a bitter controversy. For the revolution, which 
changed all else, could not be expected to leave the State reli. 
gion alone, and the supporters of the new order of things were 
loud in demanding that Shinté ceremonies only should be used at 
the funeral. To these were opposed all the Buddhist priests of 
the great temples of Shiba, the temples which contain the tombs 
of most of the former Shéguns. These, even after the destruction 
by fire of the largest and most splendid amongst them, still re. 
main, in beauty and grandeur, almost the finest monuments in 
Japan of the former greatness of that religion for whose cere- 
monies they were built. These temples I visited some time ago, 
and was much surprised that they have not received more of 
foreigners’ attention than they have, presenting, as they do, such 
scenes of wonderful beauty. Of course all here is wood, and it ig 
a sorrowful thought that, sooner or later, fire, the great destroyer 
in Japan, is sure to claim its prey. These temples are, as a rule, 
boarded in, to preserve the splendid lacquer-work with which the 
walls are lavishly covered outside, the colours of the lacquer being 
of wonderful brilliancy, though so old, and disposed in designs 
that seem borrowed from fairy-land itself. But the greatest 
marvel of all is the carving. Wood has been taught to take all 
the forms of the richest poetical fancy ; here you have rushes and 
lotus and water-lily, twining in all the softness and abandon 
of nature herself, with charming little waterfowl peeping 
through—you almost expect to hear them quack—while in 
another place the panther’s cubs peer through the stalks of the 
bamboo ; another panel—these are all wall-carvings in high relief 
—has a tree or stunted shrub, whose artistic anatomy shows the 
earnestness and severity of the artist’s mind, and deep love for 
art guiding the hand that wrought, and whose boughs are peopled 
with small birds, apparently in full song. The floors, where 
they are not matting, are lacquer of the finest sort—few now left 
in Japan could make it—as smooth and cold as polished black 
marble. Gold everywhere, on the ceilings, on the panels of walls 
and doors, and on the shrines, everything enriched with gold, 
and a dim golden light to see it by. And amid this beauty of art, 
to which the once sacred groves of Shiba have not failed to lend a 
natural charm, the remains of the princess were to-day interred, 
it being finally and most properly decided that the ceremonial 
should be entirely Buddhist. 

The procession left Asabu at 11 a.m., and arrived at the temple 
of Shiba at 12.15. A part of the bodyguard came first, followed 
by a detachment of artillery and a band,—in which, by the way, a 
Frenchman, the only foreigner in the procession, distinguished 
himself by an exquisite performance on the cornet. A large 
number of people had, of course, gathered, and many knelt as the 
remains passed by. Succeeding the band came a detachment of 
Buddhist priests, clothed in white, carrying lanterns on poles, 
or censers for incense. After these came two files of Buddhist 
priests of high rank, who each bore a large lacquered salver, on 
which was a fan and some thin round wafer-cakes. ‘The fan and 
the cakes have eachameaning. ‘The fan is supposed to brush away 
the dust from the path of the deceased, while the cakes, strewn at 
intervals on the road by the priests, are taken as representations of 
the flowers which fall from heaven to adorn the path of the righte- 
ous dead. I wish I could describe the robes of these priests. My 
ignorance of the technicalities of fabrics must be my excuse for 
simply saying that they were of silk brocade, and gorgeous in the 
extreme, though sadly marred by their having been associated 
with modern carpet slippers instead of the native sandals, This 
was one of those dreadful lapses of good-taste which seem to 
seize invariably on this most tasteful people, whenever they allow 
Western innovation to affect their native dress. These were fol- 
lowed by two bearers of gigantic models of the lotus plant in full 





* This word means something between “seat” and “park.” It includes the 
house and grounds of a Daimio, with accommodation for a considerable number 





of retainers. 
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deem, these being necessary, since it is on a lotus-leaf that the 
beatified soul takes its seat in the Buddhist heaven. Following 
these came the High Priest of the Shiba temples, in a carriage, 
wearing robes of rich crimson. And after him the remains were 
porne in a particular kind of conveyance, made for the purpose, 
all of white wood, solidly built, and carried by sixteen bearers, 
all in white, who were accompanied by as many more as would 
provide for about three complete changes. On this carriage the 
imperial crest was conspicuous in gold, but there was no other 
ornament. More priests followed, and more soldiers, and a vast 
string of carriages of every sort, most of them containing those 
who had been retainers of the Tokugawa clan in the time of its 
power. The whole procession took nearly an hour to pass the 
place where I had stationed myself, close to the end of its 
journey. 

And this journey, which ended by the side of the grave of a 
widowed princess, was thus in its splendour the last scene of a 
dynasty and the last authoritative act of a great religion in Japan. 
For this one day, honour was done to a representative of the 
fallen Shégunate, for this one day the temples of Shiba were 
again, as they used to be, the central edifices of Japanese religion. 
For the last time the tomb of a Shdgun was opened, for they 
say the late Shogun will never be buried there. Till to-day, the 
haughty Shégunate, warlike and feudal, has been the active 
agency in the minds of all the Empire ; but it closes with the new- 
made grave, and henceforth it is but history. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OWENS COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sie,—Lf you are not tired of the University question, may I ask 
you to allow me space for a few remarks? In the article on this 
subject in your paper of the 3rd inst., there is, if I may venture 
to say so, too little attention paid to the practical mischief in- 
volved in the creation of a new University, and too much weight 
given to the theoretical argument in its favour. I do not pretend 
to say that will be the right course in this matter next century ; I 
confine myself to the facts of the present. 

At Owens College, on comparing the calendars of the two last 
years, it appears that nearly 78 per cent. of the non-médical 
students in the day classes entered either in the session just con- 
cluded or in the session preceding. About one-fifth of the 
students in these classes is, therefore, the outside proportion that 
stay more than two years in regular study at the College. 

The Associateship of the College is obtainable on the fulfilment 
of these conditions,—(1), three years’ attendance on regular 

‘ courses of lectures, amounting to not less than twelve hours 
weekly; (2), good-conduct; (3), either the attainment of a 
University degree, or the passing of a special College examination. 
How many have become Associates? Twenty-seven only in the 
last five years—i.c., little over five a year—and of these, only six 
in all have passed the College examination ; the remainder have 
been qualified by obtaining a University degree, usually that of 
the University of London. 

How many students (for a longer or shorter time) have become 
graduates in arts or science (B.A. or B.Sc.) of the University of 
London? The average for the last five years, which is the most 
favourable period I can take, is little over nine a year. ‘The total 
number of non-medical students in the day classes in the session 
1876-7 was sixty. 





Now turn to the calendar of the University of London, and 
examine its lists of Honour classes. Are they not very much 
smaller than is desirable, and is not this meagreness due to the 
attraction of Oxford and Cambridge? I have no desire to advo- 
cate a monopoly, it is not for the sake of Oxford, or Cambridge, 
or London that I deprecate the creation of new Universities. It 
is because, as a matter of fact, there are not enough students 
ambitious of honours to fill worthily the lists of more than one 
university (in England) besides Oxford and Cambridge, and to 
fritter the remainder away by dispersing them among a number 
of degree-giving centres is to injure the students of every college 
in the country, to lower the standard of distinction, and thereby 
to lower the limit of attainment. I am sure that examinations, if 
wisely organised, are great helps to knowledge and to self-know- 
ledge, and to substitute a provincial standard for a wider one is a 
long and serious step in the wrong direction. 

But it is said, a student loves to connect his degree with his 
place of higher education ; and he cannot do this, if London 
examines, whilst Manchester teaches? Why not? He can do 
so just as much as an Oxford or Cambridge man does. It is 
not usual even to write ‘*M.A. Oxon,” or ‘‘M.A. Cantab.,” but 
even if it were, we should not have any denotation of the college 
or school. Why it should not be possible for an Owensite with 
a London degree to write, if he wishes, ‘‘ B.A., Owens College, 
Manchester,” just as others write ‘‘B.A., Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge,” passes my wits to imagine. If London were a teaching 
institution, the case would be different. As it is not a teaching 
institution, the difficulty seems to me nil. 

Is it heretical to avow a belief that Scotland owes nothing to the 
existence of four Universities, as distinguished from four teaching 
institutions combining for degrees in one University? I have 
seen not a particle of evidence produced that the independent 
right to confer degrees now existing in four Colleges, has been 
of any service either to Scotland or the United Kingdom. Ihave 
no doubt, and require no evidence to convince me, that the four 
Colleges have been of very great benefit to Scotland, and to much 
more than Scotland. I am not aware that the junction some 
twenty years ago of the two independent Universities at 
Aberdeen has at all impaired the value of Scottish degrees 
or the worth of Scottish education, and it seems to me 
highly probable that if the four, five, or more Colleges 
had combined on reasonable principles into one University, 
not only would a Scottish degree have ranked higher than it does 
now, but the Colleges would have been at least as firm in the 
love of their students and the fame of their teaching as they are 
or have been. No one feels gratitude or affection towards the 
Examiners or to the Vice-Chancellor, but to his schoolmaster or 
his tutor. 

There is a nobler function for Owens College than to be the 
petty tyrant of the recalcitrant schools of a province. Let her 


seek to adorn the Sparta which is her lot,—to improve and reform 
the examinations which her students naturally seek, instead of 
inventing new ones to plague others. 
and Cromwell, happily prevented from flight, abandon the fatal 
policy of the Commune, and contend for well-ordered liberty 
under a common constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Let her, like Hampden 


Manchester, November 7. H. J. Rosy. 





ENGLISH COLONISTS AT HONG KONG. 


(To THE Epitork OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—In a paragraph in the Spectator of last week, you draw 
attention to the action of Mr. Pope Hennessy, with reference to 
the Hong Kong Gaol, in which you allow an inference to be 





These being the facts, I ask, are we seriously to start a new 
University wherever we can find nine students a year fit for a 


drawn by the British public that the foreign residents of Hong 


degree? But this is not really the vital matter, in my view. I do not | Kong look with favour on a system of prison discipline which is 
ask so much whether this is enough for the aggregate number of | cruel and unnecessary towards Chinese prisoners. I am not 
graduates per year, but where is the competition to come from | going to pronounce any opinion on the course pursued by the 


which would make the honours worth having, and thereby raise the l 


average reputation of the degree? Yet Owens College is, as all 
admit, the best qualified College at present, except perhaps 
University and King’s Colleges, London. 


Governor, because I do not know sufficiently the facts on which 
he has been, or is acting; but I think you are a little hard upon the 
colonists. 
Chief Judge for China and Japan, I had frequent opportunities, 


During the twelve years I acted as her Majesty’s 


Suppose Owens made a University, I think more students would, | and indeed made it my business, to inquire into the management 


{ 


i 


in all probability, seek for a degree. But it would be because 
they would expect easier conditions and a lower standard. The 
men of real ability would rather stand aloof altogether, or would 
take the Manchester degree by the way, and eventually merge it 
in that of a better-known University. Meanwhile, Owens would 


and discipline of the colonial gaol, as until the completion of the 
gaol in Shanghai, the prisoners sentenced on the mainland by 
British authority bad to be sent to Hong Kong, there to under- 
go their several terms of imprisonment. 
duty to look into the discipline of the place in which they were 


It became therefore my 


have the painful consciousness that they had added another to the | confined, and I did so, always once a year, and frequently more 
difficulties of schools, hy creating a new set of Examinations, to 
distract the attention of students and masters. 


| 


often. 


While the gaol was under the charge of the late Mr. Douglas, 
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I had only one complaint to make, and that in the direction of 
over-leniency ; in this way I thought he erred, in common with 
the visiting magistrates, residents in the island, most of them 
being merchants. It struck me that, as regards the Chinese pri- 
soners, their confinement was made rather too comfortable, and 
that the prison was likely to become a place of rather too favourite 
resort; in other words, the prisoners were so well treated, that 
their confinement almost ceased to be a punishment. Your table 
of figures might seem conclusive to any one who did not know 
the character of the criminal population of Hong Kong. The 
lower class of Chinese, who inhabit the colony, and who flee to 
it from the mainland, are amongst the most dangerous, persistent, 
and insubordinate of any criminals I know of, and the amount 
of crime committed by them in Hong Kong is astounding, bearing 
no comparison with that committed in any other part of the 
world ; while the difficulty of detection and bringing offenders to 
justice is almost beyond belief, as the more respectable Chinese 
dare not give evidence, in consequence of the terror exercised 
over them by the gangs of ruffians living in their midst. 
Perhaps you will be astonished to hear that it is unsafe 
for a European to take a walk across the island alone 
even in broad daylight, and that robberies, accompanied with 
terrible and cruel violence, are of common occurrence in the 
streets. The offences against prison discipline of which the per- 
petrators of these crimes are guilty during their confinement 
are such as, in my humble judgment, can only be punished or 
checked by severe corporal punishment ; and although it ought 
not to be administered except with due precaution against ex- 
cessive severity and danger to life, Iam certain that it will be 
impossible to maintain the necessary amount of discipline with- 
outit. As to expecting that Chinese turnkeys will, in the face of 
the consequences that may ensue to them, do their duty, I simply 
do not expect anything of the kind ; but of this I am certain, that 
so far as the foreign residents of Hong Kong are concerned, it is 
no feeling of inhumanity, or careless disregard of how Chinese 
criminals are treated, which induces them to forward complaints 
to London on the subject of the changes introduced by their 
new Governor. 

It requires a very stiff upper lip and the exercise of most 
unpleasant firmness, to maintain proper discipline amongst the 
ruffians whom by accident, rather than by the hand of justice, 
find their way into Hong Kong Gaol. I trust, Sir, I am as humane 
as most men, but an experience of twenty years has convinced 
me that in countries where no rational system of education exists, 
and where the object of native society seems, from fear or other 
motive, to be to screen criminals, rather than aid in bringing 
them to justice, sentimental notions as to corporal punishment, 
or the particular place where it should be inflicted, are altogether 
out of place.—I am, Sir, &c., Epmunp Hornsy, 

Late Her Majesty’s Chief Judge for China and Japan. 


[We have no sentimental notions whatever. Order must exist 
in prisons, if the prisoners die under it. What we say is, that 
unlimited flogging produces disorder. In the Thug prison of 
Jubbulpore, filled only with murderers, order is as perfect as in 
an English drawing-room, and the lash almost unknown. So, also, 
in that wonderful collection of ruffianism, the great gaol of Agra.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


AUTHORITY OF TEXTS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."’] 
Sin,—I beg to thank you and your correspondents for your 
courteous and very interesting comments upon my letter. I 
cannot allow that my remarks were not to the point. Whatever 
gave occasion to the discussions in your pages and in the Nine- 
teenth Century, those who took part in it did, in fact, I submit, 
by the line of argument they adopted, cover the larger subject to 
which my letter referred. 

I shall be glad if you can allow me space for a few remarks 
upon Scripture exegesis, suggested by your articles. ‘The subject 
is of great present importance. 

Let me repeat, first, that what I principally objected to in the 
article on ‘‘ The ‘ Root of all Evil’” was not the views its writer 
took of its subject (I should not have objected to them, or to your 
subsequent exposition of our Lord’s teaching on riches and their 
use), but the want of due deference, as it seems to me, to the teach- 
ing of St. Paul implied in taking his words as the text of the 
article, and then simply putting them aside without apology. Were 
any of us to do the same by any even incidental dictum of Faraday's 
on chemistry, or of Huxley’s on physiology, would it not be 
thought arrogant? The instincts that guide a great man’s, or an 








‘‘ expert’s,” or still more, an inspired man’s judgment on ques- 
tions relating to their special studies are surely far more trust- 
worthy and deserve more respect than those of ordinary men, 
Even the obiter dicta of St. Paul on morals deserve deference 
from every Christian, I think I might say even from every 
student of the subject. 

On the question of the authority of single texts relatively to 
the general drift of the Bible teaching, allow me a few words, 
Doubtless it is common, in England especially, to treat ‘ texts” in 
deplorable dissociation from their contexts, and from the drift of 
inspired teaching in general. Were a man to go into a garden, 
and tearing up its living flowers, and cutting them into polygonal 
fragments, dry them in a herbarium, and then, i 
them arbitrarily, as in a kaleidoscope, bid us look at the 
resulting patterns, as a true picture of the flowers in the 
garden, he would hardly misrepresent the living garden more 
than expositors often do the divine teaching of Holy Scrip. 
ture. But our Lord continually in his teaching authorises 
us in considering the teaching of Holy Scripture as a progressive 
course, respecting which we have, as Christians, the right, and 
with it the duty, to judge of the relative importance of the several 
parts, correcting the earlier precepts in the light of later and more 
perfect revelations ; and in believing that ‘of our own selves,” 
we ought to “‘ judge what is right.” In very remarkable words— 
seldom, if ever, [ think, rightly interpreted—his last answer 
to the Pharisees and Scribes in the courts of the Temple 
(Matt. xxii, 41-45), after showing in detail, in answer 
to their charges, that he had not contradicted the teaching 
of Moses or of the ancient seers, he proceeded to show, by 
appealing to a saying which they all attributed to David, and 
understood to be spoken by him of the Christ, that David himself 
acknowledged that while the Christ should be his son, he should 
also be his Lord. Hence even if he, as the Christ, had in any 
particular point overruled any precept or interpretation of the 
elder seers, he had the right, by their own confession, to do so. 
What could be a more suitable saying with which to conclude his 
public teaching in the ancient Temple, then so soon to be swept 
from the earth? It implies that while the Christian is indeed 
in a true sense the child of the Jewish revelation, it is also its: 
superior, and may, as in fact it does, rule its interpretation and 
set aside some of its teaching. It is in accordance with this that 
St. Paul says that it is only when read in the “ faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,” and in the light of that faith, that the ancient 
‘¢ Scriptures ” are ‘‘able to make us wise to salvation.” 

But are we justified in setting up another standard, in the light 
of which we are to allow ourselves to correct the teaching of 
Apostles, or even that which men whom we all allow to have been, 
in some respects, inspired, attribute to Christ himself? Is not 
this a very perilous course upon which to enter? May it not 
issue in making Christ and his Apostles sit at our feet, rather 
than we at theirs? Of course, I am not disputing the just 
claims of careful and reverent criticism in the work of dis- 
covering the original teaching of Prophets and Apostles. But 
do not men often substitute the instincts of their ‘‘ common-sense ” 
as the ultimate Court of appeal, for one composed of really com- 
petent and reverent judges and critics? The wonderful audacity 
of Ewald, for instance, in this kind of criticism is known to all 
his readers. It is related of him that having been present at a 
discussion upon the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, at which the 
decisions of various learned professors had been cited, he con- 
cluded it with these words :—‘‘ There are wise professors, 
and there are unwise, but I know that John wrote it.” Are 
not many men in danger of dogmatism of this kind, which may very 
probably have the effect of making us disciples of ourselves, or of 
the communis sensus of England in the nineteenth century, rather 
than of Christ ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hagley Rectory. 


[Mr. Lyttelton carefully avoids saying whether or not he does 
ascribe great authority to all the admitted sayings of either Jewish 
or Christian teachers,—to St. Paul’s clear teaching, for instance, 
that the end of the world is at hand, or his hasty denunciation of 
Alexander the Coppersmith, or his teaching as to women’s head- 
dresses. Yet this is the real issue between us. If what is called 
‘inspired’ teaching can be shown to have been really erroneous 
at times,—and to our minds, St. Paul freely admitted that much 
of his teaching was not founded on revelation at all,—then we 
do not see how a mere isolated text, written obviously in a 
rhetorical vein, and out of harmony with the general tenour of the 
Christian revelation, should even ‘ give us pause.’—Ep. Spectator.} 


W. H. Lyrretton. 
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MR. J. S. MILL ON IMMORTALITY. 
[To THE EprToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$rr,—If Professor Stanley Jevons will examine my letter in the 
Spectator of October 27, he will see, I think, that it in no way 
commits me to the position—which, indeed, I do not hold—that 
there is exact logical accurateness throughout Mr. Mill’s three 
essays on religion, when subjected to “minute logical criticism.” 
‘These essays were published posthumously, were written at dis- 
tant intervals of time, and were not intended, as the introduction 
tells us, to form a consecutive series, and “‘ must not, therefore, 
be regarded as a connected body of thought.” Moreover, with 
regard to the last essay, that on ‘‘'Theism,” we are told not 
only that it did not undergo the many revisions which it was the 
author's habit to make peculiarly searching and thorough, but 
that ‘‘even the matter itself, at least in the exact shape it here 
assumes, has never undergone the repeated examination which it 
certainly would have passed through before he would himself 
have given it to the world.” Is it, therefore, accurate or quite 
fair of Professor Jevons to speak of these three confessedly non- 
consecutive essays as forming a “trilogy,” a whole? — 

The object of my letter was simply to repel the extraordinary 
charge of ‘ G. S. B.” that Mr. Mill was in favour of retaining a doc- 
trine which he thought probably false, for the sake of its moral 
value, and I desired to contrast the moral inaccurateness of 
the accuser with the careful truthfulness of Mr. Mill himself. 
Here I should in prudence pause, and decline any contest with 
so accomplished and formidable an antagonist as Professor Jevons ; 
yet I may confess that I am not greatly struck with the examples 
of logical faults which he adduces. Mr. Jevons extracts two 
sentences about religion, and names them “ definitions.” Mr. Mill 
does not call them definitions, and in fact they are not so, for they 
require the context for their proper understanding, and I need 
hardly add that Mr. Mill has in his “ Logic ” warned us against 
the popular error of mistaking a partial description for a complete 
definition. On p. 108 Mr. Mill has been saying, “If, then, persons 
could be trained, as we see they were” (among the Greeks and 
Romans), ‘‘ not only to believe in theory that the good of their 
country was an object to which all others ought to yield, but to 
feel this practically as the grand duty of life, so also may they be 
made to feel the same absolute obligation towards the universal 
good.” On p. 109 he continues, ‘ To call these sentiments by the 
name ‘‘ morality,” exclusively of any other title, is claiming too 
little for them. They are a real religion, of which, as of other 
religions, outward good works (the utmost meaning usually sug- 
gested by the word ‘ morality’) are only a part, and are, indeed, 
rather the fruits of the religion than the religion itself.” 

Now comes what Professor Jevons calls a definition :—‘‘ The 
essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recognised as of 
the highest excellence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish 
objects of desire.” This, according to Mr. Jevons, is to say 
‘that religion achieves its object in conceiving this ideal object,” 
but the sentence itself says nothing about achieving an object ; 
it describes the essence of religion, while the context plainly says 
that religion will achieve its object not by conceiving an ideal, 
but by making men practically feel that the grand duty of life 
is to sacrifice selfish objects to the universal good; in other 
words, religion strives to pass from the ideal to the real, 
and these are the very words in which Mr. Jevons sum- 
marises what he calls Mill’s second definition of religion, 
and which he asserts to be in contradiction to the first. 
Secondly, Mr. Jevons makes a very vigorous assault upon the 
following passage :—*‘ It is a part of wisdom to make the most of 
any, even small, probabilities on this subject, which furnish 
imagination with any footing to support itself upon. And I am 
satisfied that the cultivation of such a tendency in the imagination, 
provided it goes on pari passu with the cultivation of severe 
reason, has no necessary tendency to pervert the judgment.” 

I am not, however, quite clear whether Mr. Jevons criticises 
the expression or the idea. If the former, it is possible that it 
would have been improved had it had the advantage of final revi- 
sion (I confess it seems tome capable of improvement) ; if the latter, 
We may put on one side minute verbal criticism. What I under- 
stand Mr, Mill to contend is,—that there is no assurance of a life 
after death, and he would bear this always clearly in mind ; but 
that there are grounds for hope, and that the beneficial effect of 
such a hope, in giving wider range and greater height to human 
aspiration, is far from trifling. He considers that to indulge—to 
make the most of—such a hope, recognised as a hope only, may 
prove conducive to usefulness, and may be found improving as 
well as comforting. 


I am not adopting either part of Mr. Mill’s view, but I do not 
see anything in it illogical. Does Mr. Jevons? If so, how much 
more illogical to encourage the imagination to dwell upon con- 
fessedly impossible Utopias,—and yet how many philosophers have 
done so! Comte, I believe, even recommends his disciples, as a 
valuable discipline, to let their thoughts and imaginations dwell 
upon an improved condition of society into which children should 
come without the at present necessary intervention of parents: 
It is open to any one to hold this recommendation odd, amusing, 
extravagant. Is it illogical ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Duppar Hill, Croydon. W. T. Matteson. 


P.S.—My letter having been too late for your last Saturday's 
issue, give me leave to add a few words in reply to “ J. 8. B.’s” 
second letter. It is, as he says, a question of fair interpreta- 
tion; he repeats that Mr. Mill rejects the doctrine of immor- 
tality as a fact, and accepts it as a beneficial fiction. I sub- 
mit that this is not an interpretation, but a substitution; it 
would be fair to say that Mr. Mill rejects the doctrine of 
immortality as an assurance, and accepts it as a beneficial hope 
for which he sees some ground, though slight, which is not in 
the region of the imagination (p. 210). ‘J. S. B.,” in another 
instance, jumps too quickly to a conclusion; he has “no 
doubt” that I accept Mr. Mill’s enforcement of the “ gospel 
according to Bentham.” I am neither a Benthamite, nor a 
Utilitarian, nor a disbeliever in Immortality. I only wrote to 
rebut what appeared and appears to me an indefensible attack 
upon Mr. Mill, for “scientific shuffling and intellectual dis- 
honesty,”"—words which “J. S. B.” has not withdrawn.— 
W. T. M. 





MR. BALDWIN BROWN AND UNIVERSALISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Permit a very few words of rejoinder to Mr. Baldwin 
Brown’s statement that [ have charged Universalism upon him. 
On referring to my letter of October 27, he will see that I have 
affirmed nothing more than that his recently propounded doctrine 
‘cannot be clearly distinguished from Universalism.” This expres- 
sion was carefully chosen, in order to show, what your readers 
know, that Mr. Brown has a speciality which separates him, in his 
own judgment, from the old Necessitarian Universalists, while at 
the same time I wished (whether it was “‘ called for” or not is a 
matter of opinion) to indicate what was the popular effect of his 
language. He holds, I think, that an immortal free-agent can 
and may resist omnipotent goodness through eternity, but holds 
this to be wholly improbable as an event. Moreover, he main- 
tains the “‘solidarity of the race” so earnestly as to lead him to 
speak thus in the final passages of his four recent lectures :— “ It 
is the one race in its wholeness which he wills to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; and it is the one race which 
we seem to see—seem, I say; the vision is far, the eye is dim— 
reconciled to himself when the fiery discipline is ended; not @ 
remnant selected from a mass marked for destruction, but a world 
reconciled by his long-suffering, all-enduring, all-embracing, all- 
victorious love.” 

Perhaps an impartial reader will allow that such a confession of 
faith as this must be satisfactory to the ‘‘ regular” Universalists. 
It is certain that Mr. Cox, of Nottingham, the author of “‘ Salvator 
Mundi,” would think it more than hopeful. At all events, it forms 
a sufficient defence of my brief description of its subjective effect 
on the hazy popular mind. 

I am glad to hear Mr. Baldwin Brown’s estimate of the com- 
parative proportions of the chaff and the wheat in the Congre- 
gational Union, one of the most open and windy theological 
threshing-floors in Christendom. My own strong conviction, 
however, is that if the majority of its members had been very 
angry with his recent deliverances, not even Mr. Baldwin Brown's 
many and remarkable claims to honour, outside theological con- 
siderations, would have ensured a unanimous election.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp Waite. 





THE TWO SUPERFLUITIES. 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I submit to you and, if it be found fitting, also to 
your readers, what seems to me to be a practical summary of 
certain advanced doctrine, with the position to be taken up in 
presence of it? Some position with regard to it (at the grave- 
side and elsewhere) a country clergyman must take up. The 
doctrine may be described as that of the two superfluities,—God, 
namely, and Man. 





In the macrocosm God is become superfluous, creation and 
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annibilation are out of the question. For growth (Qvovs, natura), 
which is now everything, there is evolution,— 
“ Repairing the degrees 
Of its egression endlessly with ever-rising new.” 
And evolution has no need to concern itself about an Evolver. 
The very sparrows find they can fall to the ground without our 
Father. 

In the microcosm man is become superfiuous, the originating 
Ego, I mean, that which alone really is man. Sensories and motors 
account for all microcogmical phenomena. The verification, if not 
complete, is well on its way to be so. 

Far from its being ‘‘ necessary to invent God,” there is no work 
for him; is there any room for him, or for man either? God 
and man are equally crowded out. ‘No need to trouble divine 
beings,” Lucretius said long ago ; ‘‘ Nor human beings either,” he 
might add now. 

Proof positive cannot be found, it seems, either for God or man. 
What shall we say, then? Why, that proof positive can be nothing 
to the purpose. ‘ I,” Mr. Roden Noel has excellently well said, 
is no phenomenon. That man does exist (the dpxyi xpafews, 
“‘ originant of action”) we are quite certain, far more certain than 
we are of anything for which there is proof positive. And in 
this great certainty we are certain equally that God exists, his 
existence presupposed, involved inextricably, in our own. Each 
one of us is 2yéeoc—has God in him—and may be quite certain of 
it, ‘* constructive imagination” notwithstanding. 

But if any one insists upon it that I am ‘‘intueing,” and that 
he, for his part, cannot find in himself any such intuitions,—well 
it was once said, ** We do not worship the same God,” and so 
now, I fear, ** We do not find in us the same man.” ‘To me, at 
least, such a separation between us would be a very bitter one. 


But I am altogether incapable of believing in it—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. Harper. 


P.S.—'t Who made you, Topsy?” ‘’Spects I growed.” ‘But 
who made the seed?’ Advanced doctrine has no answer, no more 
than Topsy has. ‘‘ To be,” after all, is the substantive verb, and is 
present by presupposition, in “‘to grow.” ‘The word put into the 
mouth of Moses is in the mouth of everything,—‘* I AM hath sent 
me unto you.” 





THE ARMENIAN SCARE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—As a specimen of the kind of argument which seems to be 
thought good enough for Turkophiles, may I call your particular 
attention to the opening sentence of the first leading article in 
this day’s Telegraph ?—* A straight line drawn upon the map—be 
that map little or big—[note the sarcasm] from London to Cal- 
cutta, passes through the town and fortress of Erzeroum.” On 
this text is founded the regular lecture which we know so well by 
now: Afghanistan, Kelat, General Williams, and the whole thing. 
But all I want you to notice is the display of geographical and 
engineering science in the sentence I have quoted. How many 
people know, like our instructor, that a straight line on the map 
represents the shortest distance between any two points, or that it 
is usual for railways, like love, to follow this line, ‘‘ over rocks that 
are steepest ” or ‘‘ under floods that are deepest ”? 

‘¢Quantula scientia docemur!” or, in English, for the benefit 
of the Daily Teleyraph, ‘* What a lot we have to learn !”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. J. B. 








POETRY. 


PENARD CASTLE. 

Fast on their craggy foot-hold, ’spite decay 
And all the powers of air ’twixt sea and land, 
Thy walls, weird, solitary Penard, stand, 

High o’er the stream that, winding in its way, 

Reluctant creeps to taste the bitter spray, 

And sink exhausted on the ocean-strand. 
A barren vale, a windy realm of sand, 

Are all that fear thy frown or own thy sway. 

Thou hast no record,—livest in no verse 
With names heroic ; and the sons of Gower 
Say thou wert built by magic in an hour, 

And still art fairy-haunted. It were worse 
To be, for centuries of brutal power, 

A fameless fabric, blasted with a curse! Hi. N. 








ART. 


—_—@——— 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Nor long since, in discussing various theories of painting and its 
influence with an artist friend of mine, the question came to be 
debated between us as to what was the value of the human element 
in any painting chiefly concerned with landscape; and whether 
such a painting was not weakened, particularly in cases where the 
scene to be represented was one of extreme grandeur, by the in- 
troduction of any human interest whatever. That such was the 
case was decidedly his opinion, expressed to me many times, in 
similar terms to those of the following extract which I take 
from a letter a propos of a picture the writer was painting for me, 
of a very splendid sunset over a calm bay, with a cirrhus sky of 
crimson and gold. I had thought the picture would be improved 
by the introduction of one solitary figure in the foreground, 
which the artist here objects to :—‘‘ For me, there are only two 
classes of landscape painting, glorious dreaming, and splendid 
reality,—Turner’s ‘Téméraire’ and ‘ Polyphemus’ on one side, 
Brett’s ‘ Granite Boulders ’ and ‘ Mount’s Bay’ on the other; yet 
the finest parts of the ‘ Téméraire’ and the ‘ Polyphemus’ are the 
real ones, and the most real picture of the two, the ‘ Téméraire,’ is 
the finest. I have seen the mist in the morning roll over the moun: 
tains like a monster” (alluding to the ‘ Polyphemus’ of Turner) ; 
‘*T have alsoseen a sky very like the ‘ Téméraire.’ As the power of 
dreaming is not given to every one, it is better to keep to the 
truth, which is difficult enough for most artists. I cannot agree 
with your suggestions for the improvement of the sunset I have 
to paint for you. I havea dislike to figures in the immediate 
foreground. In a real scene they seem to me to spoil it, the same 
in a picture, especially if there is any grandeur in the scene ; their 
place, I think, is in the middle-distance. In the four pictures 
already mentioned, and in the grandest subjects of the Liber 
Studiorum, there are no figures in the foregrounds. The boat 
would be worse, for if there is one thing more remarkable than 
another about ‘Douglas Bay’ it is the absence of boats lying 
about the sand or drawn up on the beach. You seem to have 
forgotten the picture, so I enclose a sketch of it, and I think 
you will say that the large stone is a sufficient balance and not so 
obtrusive as a figure.” 

This extract, from a very straightforward, clever letter, is 
well worthy of notice, for it seems to touch the very heart 
of this matter. Here is the deliberate opinion of an artist, who, 
as I know, has been trained in no Government academy of 
‘expensive ignorance,” nor had his native talent modified or 
crushed by the traditional practice of his predecessors. An 
ordinary house-painter and decorator, he some ten years ago was 
roused by Mr. Ruskin’s works to attempt to draw ; and since that 
time, in every scanty interval of his business, in the early morning 
and the late evening, he has laboured to teach himself, with no 
other guidance than such as he could derive from Nature, 
no other encouragement than he could get from Ruskin’s assur- 
ance ‘that if he will take the trouble, every man may learn to 
draw, though not to colour.” 

Naturally, from such training he became a draughtsman, a mag- 
nificent one, and being always face to face with nature, and having 
his eyes unobscured by prejudice and precept, he gained also that 
deep sense of the marvellous beauty of Nature’s colouring which 
may almost be called a religion, so powerful is its effect upon some 
natures ; and so we come back to his dictum that in his eyes 
landscape painting consists in glorious dreaming or splendid 
reality, and I think there can be little doubt but that his words 
express the opinion of many other thoughtful persons. And yet 
I believe him to be quite wrong in this, and having already tried 
to answer him personally, I now wish to try to answer all those 
who share this opinion,—who think that figure painting is one 
thing and landscape painting is another, that a figure, except as a 
local light or dark, is out of place in a landscape, and vice versd. 
It is hardly a subject which admits of direct proof, but a com- 
parison and analysis of some well-known pictures may help us to 
arrive at a conclusion. 

And first, let me put plainly the question I am desirous of 
answering, which is, whether landscape is improved by the addi- 
tion of human interest, and if so, in what degree ; whether, in fact, 
a large stone will or will not do as well or better than a figure in 
any given picture? As there can be no fairer method of argu- 
ment than one which is founded upon your adversary’s own in- 
stances, let us in the first place consider the four pictures which my 





friend brings forward in support of his argument. These are the 
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ose Turners, “‘ The Téméraire ” and the “‘ Polyphemus,” and the 
two by Brett, “‘ Amongst the Boulders” and ‘“ Mount’s Bay.” 
The first thing which we may be quite sure of (I suppose) with 
re to these four pictures is that the two former are the finer ; 
no one (at least to my knowledge) has as yet ranked Brett with 
Turner. But what I want to get at is why they are the finer? I will 
not mention the ‘‘ Mount’s Bay,” to which there might be some 
objections, but taking ‘“‘ Amongst the Boulders,” I think we may 
fairly say that for literal reproduction of nature it is hard to con- 
ceive how it could be bettered. It is now four years since I saw 
it in the Academy, and I can still remember the wonderful paint- 
ing of the grey rocks, half-covered with seaweed, and the way 
they were embedded in the shining sand. But still, one leaves the 
picture, and then one has only shining sand and grey rock and the 
artist’s cleverness toremember. Now think of the ‘“‘ Polyphemus.” 
Most of my readers must surely know that picture, with the huge 


crimson, and throwing great golden rays up to the zenith. Now 


comparison with Brett. What he has done is this,—he has inter- 
woven the sea and sky with the emotions and the history of man, 


the historical incident and the phase of nature. Ulysses, as he 


would not have possessed without him, and the flood of light 


the ships, the writhing giant, the scornful Greek, the mermaidens, 


and the groups of sailors, and what remains but a rocky coast and | whatsoever. 


a fine sunset ; and how many of such pictures have we not seen 


have simply a glorified Brett. 


figures in the foreground (as my friend incorrectly stated of the 
“‘Polyphemus ”), but surely the person who saw the picture and 
thought its chief beauty to be the sky would miss Turner’s mean- 
ing. It would only weary my readers to describe what must be 
so well known to most of them, even if it were within my power 
to paint in words the pathos and beauty of that most wonder- 
ful picture. The story of noble work done and toil ended, the 
peaceful, dignified close of a worthy life, with something of pity 
for the inevitable end of all the gallant aspirations and deeds which . 


are connected with the old man-of-war, all this does the picture | bright colour they are almost unsurpassable. 
result which these paintings of the most beautiful scenery in the 


world produce upon the spectator? As far as I know, and I have 
questioned many friends about them, they produce absolutely no 
effect whatever ; one says, ‘‘ They are pretty,” and they straightway 
pictures about which I have spoken so much, it becomes quite | pass out of the mind altogether. 

I do not profess to be able to entirely explain the feeling 
about which I have written so much, but I venture to 
offer two or three suggestions as to its possible causes. In 
the first place, a landscape which bears upon it no mark of 
man’s presence upon the earth, suggests what may almost be called 
unusualness (the unreality, if you will) of the scene detract in | a lie,—for there must have been one man to see it, or the scene 
could not have been painted ; and after all, the painting is not 
nature itself, but only nature as she appeared to that man’s mind, 
which looked at her through the medium of a thousand quite un- 
known prejudices, thoughts, and feelings. Again, in most parts 
of the world, it is excessively rare to find a landscape without some 
traces of man or man’s work ; and when such a landscape is found 
and painted, it appears strange to us, from our powerlessness to 
fasten on any of the small facts which we are accustomed to see 
around us. There is a very good reason at the bottom of the old 
joke about putting a cow into your landscape, if it does not sell 
What the majority of mankind want is a cow, or some- 
thing of a similar nature ; something which they are accustomed 


say more clearly than any words can express. Does any one 
think that a sunset at Gravesend by itself would rouse such 
emotions and thoughts, were it not connected with human sym- 
pathies? And it is worth while noting that in comparing the two 


apparent that it is in the nearness with which the picture con- 
nects itself to our daily life that its greatest power lies. For 
though in ‘‘ Polyphemus” Turner gave free scope to perhaps the 
most vivid imagination that a painter ever possessed, and inter- 
wove it with an incident familiar to every schoolboy, yet does the 


Some measure from the intensity of the feelings which it raises,— 
80 that the smaller picture, connected, as it is, in many ways 
with the experiences of our daily life, becomes with us a much 
more vivid recollection, and affects us much more deeply. 

And now I may come to the second part of my subject, and 
ask why it should be necessary to have any human interest in 
a@ landscape painting? I can imagine an objector saying, ‘I 
frequently see the most beautiful scenes without noticing any 
figures, Qn the sea especially the beauty of the waves is only 
marred by the introduction of a boat into the vast expanse of 





water. In a sunrise or a sunset, I do not want to*see Bessy, the | without. 


milkmaid, at her matutinal operations, or the muffineman making 





| night hideous with his bell. Why may I not enjoy nature undis- 
turbed in my own way, in a picture, as in reality ?’ 

With regard to this part of the question, I wish to say, first of 
all, that by “‘ human interest” I do not mean that it is actually 
necessary to have figures in every landscape subject, but that 
the total separation of the human interest from the landscape 
decreases its pictorial interest. The element of connection 
with man’s doings may of course be present in the title 
of the picture, though there may be no sign of living beings 
in the work itself. I remember seeing, very many years ago, 
in my brother's scrap-book, a picture of ‘The Black Sea 
before the Passage of the British Fleet,” one of those coloured 
lithographs which were common about the period of the Crimean 
war. I remember the picture well; it was an expanse of very 
dark green sea, with a leaden sky, and some white sea-birds (gulls, 
I fancy they were) flying low over the surface of the waves. This 
Greek galley, surrounded by Sirens in the foreground, the blinded | is a very typical example of what I mean, for here the personal 
giant on the cliff above, and beyond, the sun setting in a lake of | element existed only in the spectator’s mind, and was awakened by 

the name alone. I must have seen, one way and another, since then, 
this picture, I suppose, would come under the head of ‘ glorious | many hundreds of solitary sea-scapes, most of them certainly of far 
dreaming,” but what I want to insist upon is that it is not this | greater merit than my brother's old lithograph, but they have passed 
grand imaginative power which originally and in the first instance | me and left no trace, because, as I hold, the key-note to their mean- 
severs the work from that of Brett. What Turner has done in| ing was not granted to me. Take another example. Stansfield 
the ‘‘ Polyphemus ” he has done also in such simple subjects as| was (after Turner) the greatest of our marine painters, and most 
“Crossing the Brook,” which, though it would by no means be/| of our readers must have seen many of his harbour-scenes and 
called a ‘glorious dream,” would have just the same mastery in | sea-scapes, generally crowded with sailors and shipping. But 
Stansfield painted one picture without a figure in it, which was 
nevertheless the most powerful one of his life, a picture that it is 
and he has in so doing heightened the interest and value both of | almost impossible to look at without feeling a sympathetic sad- 
ness, This was ‘‘The Abandoned,” a dismasted ship, rocking 
stands with upraised arms deriding his blind tyrant, does give to | on a stormy sea, with the light streaming down from a momentary 
the sunset and the waves an interest and a beauty which they | break in the heavy clouds. Here, again, it was the connection 
with man, and the sort of semi-humanity which the title suggested 
which stretches far away into the distance from the rocky island | as belonging to the ship, which gave the real force to the painting, 
gains a new meaning, as we look upon it as the road down which | —a force which wave and sky would have been unable to 
the Greeks will escape to freedom and home. A picture like this | gain of themselves. I have given several examples of pic- 
leaves one with no desire to think of how clever was the painting | tures and painters where this connection of mind and 
of this or that portion, but takes you out of yourself, with the | matter is evident. Let me now give one or two of works 
thoughts raised by the scene it depicts. Again, my friend saysthe|in which it is absent, and try to find out whether they 
most real part (i.¢., the sky) is the finest, and this seems to me to | suffer in consequence, I think most of my readers will grant 
show that he has missed the real beauty of the picture. Take away | that Alpine landscape offers as great attractions to the artist, and 
affords as great a scope for his powers, as that of any country 
Now, there is one of our artists, and a man of no 
mean ability, who has devoted himself for years to the delineation 
and admired and forgotten? In fact, the vivifying power here is | of the Alps, under every phase of light and shade, storm and 
the blending of the human and the material. Omit that, and you | sunshine, and has had an exhibition in Pall Mall (or Bond Street, 
I forget which) to himself, where all these pictures can be seen 
Then in the ‘ Téméraire ;” it is true that here there are no | daily. I speak (it is almost unnecessary to say) of Klijah Walton. 
These drawings, amongst other peculiarities which I cannot here 
pause to analyse, have one very remarkable point, and that is, 
that in the great majority there is absolutely no connection 
with humanity whatever. A few stone pines in the foreground, 
a wreath of cloud filling the valley, a blue mountain be- 
yond, and above all, the snowy crest of an Alp, golden 
in the sunset or grey in the dawn,—such is a fair de- 
scription of the style of the majority of the works, though 


I must not forget to add that for delicacy and purity of 
Well, what is the 
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to, and can understand and appreciate. It appears to be an un- 
doubted truth that the mind is subject to biliousness when it feeds 
on an over-rich diet just as much as the stomach, and needs a little 
wholesome, easily-digested victual, to keep it in thorough order. 
You may overfeed a man with sunsets, just as you may with 
caviare ; and the sunset, like the sturgeon, needs a substratum of 
fact, or bread-and-butter, 

All that we know of Nature is connected with our personal 
feelings and sympathies and with those of our neighbours. If we 
are to be raised to any noble emotion by a painting, it must be by 
its appeal to what is noblest in us; and no mere record of beauty 
of colour or form can be compared to the appeal which common 
work-a-day humanity makes every day of our lives. Those who 
remember Fred Walker’s picture of ‘‘Man goeth forth unto his 
Work and to his Labour until the Evening,” will at once recognise 
how landscape may gain nobility and significance by the intro- 
duction of human interest, and as long as great painting consists 
in inspiring us with great ideas, so long will it be necessary not 
to divide the representation of man from that of the scenes of 
his labour and the skies above his head. 








BOOKS. 
—_—p—— 
MR. BROWNING’S “ AGAMEMNON,’* 


WueEn the German public was disputing about the relative merits 
of Goethe and Schiller, the former is said to have good-humouredly 
remarked that it did not much matter which view was taken, the 
public ought to be proud that it had two such rogues (Spitzbu- 
ben) to dispute about. Englishmen may be proud that they have 
two such poets to compare with one another as Browning and 
Tennyson, for with the exception of Victor Hugo, there is no 
living poet who deserves to be put in comparison with either. 
Each of these distinguished men has given us specimens of trans- 
lation from the great poets of Greece. Neither of them has come 
within leagues of Shelley’s achievements in the same field. But 
Tennyson’s attempts haye been short and far between, and 
although we think that in this arena he must yield the palm to 
Mr. Gladstone, his translations are not of such importance as to 
challenge minute or attentive criticism. With Mr. Browning thecase 
is different, and in his translation of the Agamemnon he has thrown 
down the glove to the critics in a way that admits of no shirking 
on their part. For ourselves, we take it up unhesitatingly, and 
are prepared to traverse all the pleas by which he endeavours to 
justify his untoward performance. We might do this by stating 
those pleas at length, and by arguing the point with him on every 
one of them. But space would be wanting for such a course in an 
article like the present, and we prefer to select and comment on a 
few passages from his translation, as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory which has produced them. It happens that another trans- 
lation, written upon entirely different principles from those which 
Browning has adopted, has just been published by Mr. Morshead, 
and as this translation is a fair sample of its kind, we shall occa- 
sionally place the Winchester master’s version in juxtaposition 
with that of the Laureate’s only living rival. 

‘‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” said jesting John- 
son, and experience has gone far to show that the man who trans- 
lates poetry should himself be a poet. In this respect Mr. Mor- 
shead starts at a great disadvantage, and as he modestly says in 
his preface, having Browning as well as schylus to contend 
with, he is in a disconsolate position. 

“Tnfelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli !” 

But, as in handicapping, a difference in the weights will bring 
any two horses together, so Browning’s Pegasus has been so 
heavily weighted by his rider’s whimsical theories, that on this 
occasion the tables are turned, and it is Achilles who is found to 
be no match for the luckless youth his competitor. If this be 
true, and we think that we shall have no difficulty in proving that 
it is true, no further condemnation of Browning’s neological 
‘¢ transcription ” will be needed ; and if we should be led to use 
expressions which may seem to smack of irreverence when applied 
to so great an imaginative writer, we will beg, before doing so, to 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober—from the mistaken (as 
we think) transcriber of AZschylus to the immortal author of 
Pippa Passes, We will begin our comparison with Cassandra’s 
famous speech, which Mr. Browning renders thus :— 





* The Agamemnon of Aischylus. Transcribed by Robert Browning. ‘London $ 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1877. 

The Agamemnon of Zschylus. Translated into English Verse by E. D, Morshead, 
M.A. London: Kegan Paul and Co, 1877. 





‘* Halloo, Halloo, ah, evils! 
Again, straightforward foresight’s fearful labour 
Whirls me, distracting with prelusive last-lays. 
Behold ye those there, in the household seated,— 
Young ones,—of dreams approaching to the figures, 
Children, as if oa oo by their beloveds,— 
Hands they have filled with flesh, the meal domestic— 
Entrails and vitals both, most piteous burthen, 
Plain they are holding !—which their father tasted ! 
For this, I say, plans punishment a certain 
Lion ignoble, on the bed that wallows, 
House-guard (ah, me!) to the returning master 
—Mine, since to bear the slavish yoke behoves me! 
The ship’s commander, Ilion’s desolator, 
Knows not what things the tongue of the lewd she-dog 
Speaking, outspreading, shiny-souled, in fashion. 
Of Até hid, will reach to, by ill-fortune 
Such things she dares—the female, the male’s slayer ! 
She is . . how calling her the hateful bite-beast 
May I hit the mark? Some amphisbaina—Skulla 
Housing in rocks, of mariners the mischief, 
Revelling Hades’ mother,—curse, no trace with, 
Breathing at friends! How piously she shouted, 
The all-courageous, as at turn of battle! 
She seems to joy at the back-bringing safety ! 
Of this, too, if I nought persuade, all’s one! Why? 
What is to be will come! And soon those, present, 
‘True prophet, all too much,’ wilt pitying style me !” 
Mr. Morshead thus :— 
‘¢ Ah woe upon me, woe ! 
n the pain, the dread prophetic pang, 
With fell beginning whirls and racks my soul. 
Behold ye—yonder, on the roof aloft,— 
The spectre-children sitting —look—such shapes 
As dreams are made of—semblances of babes 
Slain by their kinsman’s hand. 
And look what loathsome burthen piteous 
Blasting the sight, within their hands they bear, 
Their own rent flesh, on which their father fed! 
For this, for this, I say these plots revenge, 
A coward lion, couching in the lair— 
Guarding the gate against my master’s foot— 
My master—mine—lI bear the slave’s yoke now. 
And he the lord of ships, who trod down Troy, 
Knows not the fawning treachery of tongue 
Of this thing false and dog-like—how her speech 
Glozes and sleeks her purpose till she win, 
By ill-fate’s favour, the desired chance, 
Moving like Até, to a secret end. 
O aweless soul! the woman slays her lord— 
Woman? what loathsome monster of the earth 
Were fit comparison? The double snake— 
Or Scylla, where she dwells, the seaman’s bane, 
Girt with the rock and wave? some hag of hell 
Raving a truceless curse upon her kin? 
Hark! for I hear her now, in aweless joy, 
Cry the stern cry that tells of battle turned. 
How fain, forsooth, to greet her chief restored ! 
Nay then, believe me not; what skills belief 
Or disbelief? Fate works its will—and thou, 
Pitying, wilt say anon, ‘ Her tale was true,’” 


Weare far, indeed, from saying that this is a faultless translation. 
It errs both by omission and commission, and is at times 
scarcely more than a feeble paraphrase of the Athenian’s mighty 
lines. But how much better even thus than Mr. Browning’s bald, 
disjointed, halting verses! Surely the ‘“‘ meal domestic ” alone is 
more sickening to sesthetic taste than all the plain, blunt horrors 
which Mr. Morshead too prudishly declines to reproduce. But 
we have no time for verbal criticism, which, besides, will suggest 
itself to every reader. Let us follow the advice of Bacchusin the 
Frogs, and turn to the lyrics. As the first passage which we 
shall quote from them is a short one, we will give a literal prose 
translation of it, to begin with :— 

“ Aye, now thou hast spoken sense aright naming the thrice-huge 
fiend of this race, by whom the thirsty lust of blood is fed with strife, ere 
the old wound closes, fresh gore bursts out,” 


Mr. Morshead renders it as follows :— 


“ Right was that word—thou namest well 
The brooding race-fiend, triply fell! 
From him, from him it is, the thirst, 
For spilth of blood, is inly nursed. 

Ere time the ancient scar can sain, 
New blood comes, welling forth again.” 


This is not good, we think. Neither ‘‘spilth” nor “ sain” is 
quite satisfactory, and “ race-fiend” is unpleasantly suggestive 
of Madame de Goncourt. Let us hear Mr. Browning :— 


‘‘ Now, of a truth, hast thou set upright 
Thy mouth’s opinion ,— 
Naming the Sprite, 
The triply-gross, 
O’er the race that has dominion : 
For through him it is that Eros 
The carnage-licker 
In the belly is bred: ere ended quite 
Is the older throe—new ichor !” 
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This is " distinetly bad. Eschylus uses the Homeric (yée, ; —me,” is “‘ Zschylus to the echo,” jocosa imago was never better 


pedanti 


cally perhaps, but certainly not for it to be correctly | illustrated, though we shall hardly, we fear, appreciate such an 


Englished ichor, though it is rightly so Englished by Milton, on | echo till our ear becomes “ more Irish and less nice.” But enough, 


a pro 
‘‘inly, 


celebrated play :— 
«“ And such did Paris come 
Unto Atrides’ home, 
And thence with sin and shame his welcome to repay 
Ravished the wife away— 
And she, unto her country and her kin 
Leaving the clash of shields and spears and arming ships, 
And bearing unto Troy destruction for a dower, 
And overbold in sin, 
Went fleetly through the gates, at midnight hour. 
Oft from the prophet’s lips, 
Rang loud the warning and the wail—Ah woe! 
Woe for the home, the home! and for the chieftains, woe ! 
Woe for the bride-bed, warm 
Yet from the lovely limbs, the impress of the form 
Of her who loved her lord, awhile ago! 
And woe! for him who stands 
Shamed, silent, unreproachful, stretching hands 
That find her not, and sees, yet will not see, 
That she is far away! 
And his sad fancy, yearning o’er the sea, 
Shall summon and recall 
Her wraith once more to queen it in his hall. 
And sad with many memories 
The fair cold beauty of exch sculptured face— 
And all to hatefulness is turned their grace, 
Seen blankly by forlorn and hungering eyes! 
And when the night is deep, 
Come visions sweet and sad and bearing pain 
Of hopings vain— 
Void, void and vain, for scarce the sleeping sight 
Has seen its old delight, 
When through the grasps of love that bid it stay, 
It vanishes away 
On silent wings that roam adown the ways of Sleep.’ 
There is ‘‘ Miltonian tenderness,” if our ears be true, in these 
lines, albeit, as we said above, they are too diffuse. Mr. Browning 
gives us :— 
“ Such an one, Paris goes 
Within the Atreidai’s house— 
Shamed the guest’s board by robbery of the spouse, 
And leaving to her townsmen throngs a-spread 
With shields, and spear-thrusts of sea-armament, 
And bringing [lion, in a dowry’s stead, 
Destruction—swiftly through the gates she went, 
Daring the undareable. But many a groan outbroke 
From prophets of the House as thus they spoke, 
‘ Woe, woe the House, the House and Rulers,—woe 
The marriage-bed and dints 
A husband’s love imprints! 
There she stands silent! meets no honour—no 
Shame—sweetest thing to seo of things gone long ago! 
And through desire of one across the main, 
A ghost will seem within the house to reign ; 
And hateful to the husband is the grace 
Of well-shaped statues: from—in place of eyes, 
Those blanks—all Aphrodité dies. 
But dream-appearing mournful fantasies— 
There they stand, bringing grace that’s vain. 
For vain ’tis, when brave things one seems to view ; 
The fantasy has floated off, hands through ; 
Gone that appearance,—nowise left to creep,— 
On wings, the servants in the paths of sleep.” 
We say nothing about the discrepancies of interpretation in the 
above passage, but we must observe that Mr. Browning’s version 
is a very favourable specimen of his translation indeed. If we 
were to neglect Swift’s warning, and “read only for an occasion 
of censure and reproof,” we might cull from it some curious 
weeds of anything but glorious feature. ‘‘ Keep the bull from 
the cow,” for instance, is much too “ plain in its neatness,” and 
contrasts very unfavourably with Mr. Morshead’s ‘‘keep him 
away the monarch of the herd, the pasture’s pride, far from 
his mate!” Nor need one “boast to be a topping critic” of 
quaintnesses, to feel uncomfortable at,—‘ For ’tis just we bow to 
the ruler’s wife, the male-seat man-bereaved,” which suggests 
that Clytemnestra wore the breeches; or at,—‘‘ For more relaxed 
grows every one who fares well.” Again,—‘ Silence! Who is 
itshouts, ‘ stroke’—‘ right-aimedly ’ a wounded one ?” might come 
from a University oar driven by a severe ‘coach’ into Hanwell. 
Mr. Leech, too, might have pleasantly illustrated “the perfect 
man his home perambulating;” and poor Nat Lee’s “ mad 
potatoe” might have fitly garnished Mr. Browning’s “‘ phantasms 
of the fowl.” What nursery could not lisp ‘‘ Eh, eh, papai, papai, 


——. The word which Mr. Morshead translates by and more than enough, of such poor work as this. If blots like 
” and Mr. Browning by “in the belly,” is corrupt beyond | 

a doubt, and ve/xe is perhaps the most probable correction | 
that has been proposed. But Mr. Morshead can do much better 
than this, and we quote with pleasure his beautiful but rather too 
diffuse version of, perhaps, the most beautiful passage in this 


these, which lie as thick as blackberries in this transcription, were 
balanced by corresponding beauties, we might regret the wilful- 
ness of such defacements ; as it is, we could almost wish that the 
few felicities of phrase which are interspersed were absent, and 
that the transcriber had conistently made the whole mixture thick 
and slab. ‘Corrige sodes ” is quite out of place here. ‘‘ Emen- 
dare jocos sola litura potest.” One word as to the “ pestilent 
heresy” of Mr. Browning’s spelliag; or rather, not one word. 
For since Mr. Gladstone has felt himself (and rightly) compelled 
| to abandon Odysseus for Odusseus, and since Browning feels 
himself (and wrongly) entitled to write ‘‘ Surian ” for “ Syrian” 
and ‘* Kars” for ‘‘ Carians,” we may fairly hope this ‘‘ fad” will 
soon be played out, and that matters having reached the worst, 
will mend. Only we should like to know on what principle Mr. 
Browning writes “‘ Aigiplancktos ” and ‘ Choros,” seeing that he 
ought to write “ Aigiplagktos” and ‘‘ Khoros;” and we cannot 
help saying, too, that his wonder how we have escaped ‘ Eyri- 
pides” proves that he totally misunderstands the question in 
dispute. 

We expected great things from this translation, and we have 
been bitterly disappointed. In the irritation caused by that 
disappointment we may have said what we should be sorry 
for, but we feel keenly that the language which De 
Quincey used, and by his own admission unfairly, about Keats 
might not unfairly be applied to Mr. Browning. He has 
trampled upon his mother-tongue as with the hoofs of a buffalo, 
and played such fantastic tricks with its syntax, prosody, and 
idiom that it requires all the noble poems with which he has en- 
riched and adorned the English language ‘‘ to weigh against the 
deep treason of these unparalleled offences.” If he should ever 
think of writing more ‘‘transcriptions,” we hope that before 
doing so he will read and mark and inwardly digest the warning 
given by a far more ‘ topping critic’ than ourselves :— 

“Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

Interpres ; nec desilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex.” 
Mr. Morshead needs no such advice. We do not, indeed, pretend 
to strike the balance accurately between his version and the 
version of a Blew, a Plumptre, and of a host of other rivals. We 
are inclined, however, to think that he is not inferior to the best 
of them, and we are sure that he has accomplished a very diffi- 
cult task in a very creditable and scholarly way. We deeply and 
unfeignedly regret that we cannot say the same of Mr. Browning. 





DOWDEN’S SHAKESPEARE PRIMER.* 


THF appearance of a Shakespeare primer is of itself a fact of some 
literary importance. ‘The smallness of the book gives it a peculiar 
interest, and it is a most hopeful sign of the times that Shake- 
speare should form the subject of a primer evidently intended for 
the instruction of the young. It is satisfactory to think that at 
last an intelligent appreciation of something of the deeper mean- 
ing of the Plays should be considered a part of a liberal education, 
and that a knowledge of the ways in which Shakespeare is studied 
by the select few should be unfolded to the general public of 
readers. The task of summing-up in a tiny manual of less than 
two hundred pages some account of the poet himself, his works, 
and his critics, has been entrusted to Dr. Dowden, who has 
written a large work on a part of his present subject. ‘That the 
task has been altogether satisfactorily done we can scarcely 
admit, but looking at the enormous difficulties in his way, we 
must acknowledge that Dr. Dowden has been, on the whole, 
wonderfully successful. 

The chief exception we are inclined to take to his book is the 
way in which he apportions much of the little space at his com- 

mand to subjects which can be only of little utility and interest 

to the general reader. There are fourteen pages on the ‘* Evidence 
of the Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays.” It is possible that if 
the succession of the plays could be absolutely ascertained, we 
might learn, as Dr. Dowden says, “their relation to the mind of 

their creator ;” but at present the succession is by no means 
certain, and it would be quite enough for the ordinary student 

to know on what data guesses have been made at it, without long 

dissertations on such minutize as the ‘“‘ weak-ending test” or the 

“‘ rhyme-and-doggerel test.” These tests have, indeed, yielded 

many interesting and curious results, but much uncertainty 





* Literature Primers. Edited by J. R. Green. Shakspere. By Edward Dowden, 
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attaches to them. Mr. Swinburne has declaimed against them 
with his usual Pindaric vehemence, and though we do not by 
any means refuse to acknowledge them to be valuable aids to the 
minuter study of Shakespeare, we agree with him that they are 
not the obvious key to the difficulties they try to solve, and as 
they are besides in themselves dry and uninteresting, a passing 
reference to them would have been enough, in a book like the 
present primer. 

Another fault that we have to find with Dr. Dowden is that 
he states as facts various details—the deer-stealing, for instance— 
in Shakespeare’s life, of which there is no absolute proof. It 
would have been better if he had contented himself with building 
up the story of Shakespeare’s life from the brief statements in the 
parish records, which supply sufficient material for an intelligible 
and, indeed, a satisfactory biography. 

But the most important part of the book is the chapter which 
is called ** Introduction to the Plays and Poems.” ‘The greatest 
service which a teacher can render to the pupil studying Shake- 
speare, is to give him a hint as to what he is to look for in each play. 
Gervinus does this, chiefly by a brilliant and subtle account 
of the characteristics of each of the dramatis persone. For 
such an account the present book would, of course, have 
afforded no space, so Dr. Dowden contents himself with 
a few words on the chief characters of each play. Some- 
times Dr. Dowden falls into the error of vagueness, as when 
he says of Orlando that he is ‘‘an ideal of youthful strength, 
beauty, and noble innocence of heart ;” or of Biron, that he 
‘¢ unites good-sense with genius.” But at other times he is singu- 
larly to the point, as when he describes Jaques as ‘a sentimentalist, 
and in some degree a superficial cynic ;” or when he tells us of 
Viola that ‘‘her occasional playfulness falls back into her deep 
tenderness and is lost in it;” and again, of Brutus, that he is 
‘gentle and tender; he can strike down Cesar, if Cesar be a 
tyrant, but he cannot roughly rouse a sleeping boy.” This last 
criticism is made more valuable to the student by a reference 
to the passage on which it is based. 

Dr. Dowden has been wisely cautious in not assigning a defi- 
nite ‘‘ purpose” to any play. He has often thrown out hints 
on which the reader can, if he choose, found conjectures of his 
own, but he has refrained from making any assertions like those we 
are accustomed to meet with in German criticisms on Shakespeare. 
He is content to explain the motives of the various speeches of 
the characters in the Merchant of Venice without trying to prove 
to us, as one German critic has tried to do, that the whole play 
is to show the proper relation of man to money, or (as another 
has done) that it was written to establish the truth of the motto, 
‘¢‘ Summum jus, summa injuria,” In his account of the value of 
the last scene of this play, Dr. Dowden is singularly happy :— 
‘¢ The comedy must end mirthfully. After the real struggle and 
strain of interest respecting Antonio’s fate, we pass on to the 
playful differences about the rings; from the Court of Justice at 
Venice, we are carried to the luminous night in the gardens of 
Belmont. Even Antonio’s ships must not be lost; a moment of 
happiness after trouble cannot be too perfect.” 

This ‘‘ Introduction to the Plays and Poems ” is indeed so well 
done that we could have wished it longer, and it is on this 
account that we object to the amount of space Dr. Dowden has 
bestowed on what we might call the polemical part of Shake- 
speare criticism, What we miss chiefly in this ‘‘ Introduction ”"— 
and the lack of space is probably the reason of the deficiency—is 
an estimate of the value of the smaller scenes of the plays, and 
some explanation of their importance. Professor Henry Morley, 
in his admirable First Sketch of English Literature, has shown how 
interesting and useful a study can be made of the slighter scenes, 
both on account of their own beauty and because of their bearing 
on the purport of the play. 

A little primer like Dr. Dowden’s must be written in a style at 
once simple and interesting, if it is to find many readers. In this 
Dr. Dowden has succeeded. While avoiding all fine-writing, a 
rock on which too many of Shakespeare’s critics have foundered 
(witness Schlegel, who described Romeo and Juliet as a “‘ perfumed 
sigh ”), Dr. Dowden is never dull, though he is almost always 
to the point. We may quote as a fair specimen the following 
passage on the play of King John :— 

“Tt is the shame and weakness of the reign of the royal malefactor, 
John—himself represented as a weak and dastardly usurper—rather 
than what makes it politically illustrious,on which Shakespears dwells. 
A strong breath of patriotism nevertheless breathes through the play, 
and this fills and buoys up, amid all disasters, the spirit of Cour de 
Lion’s bastard son. The play contains three large and splendidly drawn 
figures; the king, basest of all kings in Shakespeare’s eyes, no strong 
malefactor, like Richard IIL, but capable of all treason and of every 





degrading submission ; Constance, who is the embodiment of a mother’s 
violent passions of grief and love, yet weak with the weakness of her 
sex ; and Faulconbridge, the typical Englishman, with his courage, hig 
tenderness, his frankness, his contempt for unreality and affectation, his 
national pride. Among these and the other forces of the play Arthur 
moves with a pathetic beauty, gentleness, and innocence, as a lamb 
among wolves and lions.” 

‘The primer concludes with a convenient appendix, containing a 
list of ‘books useful to students of Shakespeare.” One book 
which should certainly stand high up in the list is forgotten, 
namely, Nathan Drake’s admirable ‘‘ Shakespeare and his Times ;” 
but with this exception the catalogue seems to be at once prac. 


tical and full. 


IHNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.—VOL. IIL* 

SomE years have now elapsed since Mr. Freeman expressed hig 
fears that Curtius might come to displace Grote in the hands of 
English students, and his hopes that Mommsen would not come 
to be looked up to as an infallible oracle. Mr. Freeman’s fears 
and hopes have alike been disappointed. The popularity of 
Curtius has proved short-lived, and Grote retains his pride of 
place as the historian of Greece for England. Meanwhile, the 
popularity of Mommsen has been rapidly increasing, and although, 
perhaps, it would bé going too far to say that this historian holds 
quite the same position as Niehbuhr held in Mr. Freeman's 
undergraduate days, he certainly has no rival near his throne. 
Great expectations were formed by those who disliked Mommsen’s 
dogmatism and indifference in matters of political morality, that 
the sceptre might be wrested from his hands by Ihne. Nor were 
these expectations entirely unjustified. Ihne’s first two volumes 
had a certain vogue for a time, but Mommsen’s supremacy was 
never seriously imperilled, and is now more firmly established 
than ever. We cannot therefore believe that a large cir- 
culation is in store for this third volume of Ihne’s history. 
His views differ in many respects from those of his great 
rival, and not unfrequently deserve respectful considera- 
tion. But we fancy—it may be only fancy—that there are in- 
dications of flagging in the work before us, which would seem to 
indicate that its author was becoming more aware of the exceeding 
difficulty of the up-hill task in which he is engaged. And indeed, 
colloquially speaking, there can be little doubt that Mommsen 
carries too many guns for Ihne. He is a better scholar, a better 
writer, and a far better judge of men. In other words, he isa 
much cleverer man than Ihne, and ipso facto a better htstorian, 
There may seem to be some injustice in such a remark, but a 
little consideration will show that it is true. For assuredly the 
first and foremost quality of a great historian is that he should 
be able to rouse and sustain the attention and interest of his 
readers; and if he cannot do this, we may indeed praise him for 
every other virtue under heaven as a writer, but a great historian 
we can never, with justice, call him. Industry, honesty, and 
scholarship combined may produce a very valuable work, but a 
great history never. Anda second-rate historian should beware 
of measuring swords’ with a master of the craft on his own 
ground. We fear greatly that the learning and industry of the 
inferior writer have to a great extent been wasted, and we cannot 
conscientiously say that we wish it were otherwise. ‘‘ Occidit 
miseros crambe repetita magistros.” Butit is time that we should 
examine Ihne’s last volume a little more closely. 

We have said that we fancied the historian was showing signs 
of flagging in his hard and rather thankless task. Perhaps the 
period of history with which this volume deals may have had 
something to do with our impression. Dramatic as the tale of 
Rome is from first to last, the curtain which falls after Zama 
does not rise upon a scene of surpassing interest till the mighty 
Julius enters on the stage. Compared with her struggle against 
Hannibal, Rome’s conquest of Greece and Macedonia is as dull 
and uninteresting as the progress of England in India after the 
days of Clive and Hastings. But although comparatively dull, 
this portion of Roman history is most important. 

‘Securus licet Aenean Rutulumque ferocem 
Committas,” 
—an historian may handle the Second Punic War pretty much 
as he pleases. He may praise the genius and patriotism of Han- 
nibal to the skies, or applaud the fortitude and policy of Rome to 
the very echo. Who wonders, and who cares? But in dealing 
with Rome’s treatment of Greece, we find ourselves on delicate 
ground at once, and ‘‘tread on fires ‘neath treacherous embers 
hid.” Whether, indeed, their modern successors are all that 
Philhellenic fancy paints them, we know not, but as regards 








* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Ibne. English Edition. Vol, III, London 
Longmans. 1877 
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their ancestors in the days of Flamininus, we side entirely 
Mommsen. Nor do we at all clearly understand what 
dof quarrel there is between him and Ihne on this subject. 
ground oF q " . 
The former had said that nothing but contemptible dishonesty and 
feeble sentimentalism can fail to see that the Romans acted with 
perfect honesty in the liberation of Greece, and that it is only 
meanness (/dmmerlichkeit) which discovers nothing but political 
calculation in that act :— 
«These are hard words,” says Ihne, “ But I am not afraid of being 
d with ‘contemptible dishonesty ’ or ‘ feeble sentimentalism,’ if I 
rsist in thinking that the Roman Senste was guided by political cal- 
culation alone. Ieven venture to think that the Senate, in deciding 
thus, was doing its duty, and that no healthy and strong State can act 
otherwise. Had the Senate acted as Mommsen suggests, it would have 
been guilty of that very ‘sentimentalism’ with which Mommeen, 
strangely enough, taunts those who are unwilling to ascribe it to the 
Romans.” 
We do indeed dimly, but only dimly, apprehend what Ihne means 
in this passage, but it can hardly fail to give the reader a false 
impression. What Mommsen says, and says clearly and truly 
enough, is this,—The Romans, if they had attached due weight 
to “the servility, the dishonesty, and cunning, the mean and 
revengeful spirit which characterised the degenerate Greeks, as 
well as the impotence and rottenness of their political life,”—these 
words, by the way, are Ihne’s own—would have acted with more 
political wisdom and more real humanity in making themselves 
masters of such a race atonce, without indulging it with a longer 
run of fallacious freedom. All that he contends for is that in 
acting as they did they allowed their sympathies for a land so 
famous and so fallen to prevail over the suggestion of a sterner 
policy. It is hard to see that he is wrong. He adds, with un- 
sympathetic sternness, that this weakness met with due punish- 
ment, and he closes his brilliant chapter on the second Macedonian 
War with weighty words:—“ Die Geschichte hat eine Nemesis 
fiir jede Siinde, fiir den impotenten Freiheitsdrang, wie fiir den 
unverstiindigen Edelmuth.” And writers of history will do well 
to ponder these words. ‘ Reflections” of this kind are the only 
kind of reflections which a student of history has reason to be 
grateful for. These “flashes of sagacity,”’ apergus or maxims, or 
call them what you will, are the lumina ingenii which brighten 
the stern pages of Thucydides and the gloomy narrative of 
Tacitus, and are conspicuous by their absence in historians of 
the stamp of Alison and Ihne. The following may be taken as 
a tolerably fair specimen of the ‘‘reflections”’ which the latter 
thinks fit to set before his readers :— 

“Tt is not the only defect in all historical writing that, owing to the 
imperfect nature of all records, past events can be but imperfectly 
understood and represented, a defect which we must feel especially 
with regard to ancient histories. In addition to the incompleteness of 
the picture, we must remember that the historic scene is usually too 
vast to be surveyed at one glance. Whilst our eyes are directed to- 
wards one part, much escapes us that is going on to the right and to 
the left, and we have not the least idea of what lies behind us. (Whose 
fault is that, then?) Thus even that part which we are enabled to 
study we fail to understand fully, whenever it is influenced, either 
directly or indirectly, by what bappens in another part not exposed to 
our view. History, therefore, gives us not so much a picture as a 
panorama, and the impression left on our minds is not complete until 
we have cast our eyes in every direction, and are able to place simul- 
taneous events side by side, or to judge of their relation to one another.’ 
All this may be very true, but all this is surely very platitudin- 
arian. Such remarks as these should be taken as written, by a 
judicious historian, just as certain documents are, to expedite 
matters, taken as read in a Court of law. We might cull more 
specimens of useless amplification from Ihne’s pages, but it would 
be useless, and indeed unfair, to do so. ‘Taken by itself, this 
history is a solid and respectable piece of work: it fails, by 
challenging comparison with the work of a superior artist. 
Readers who care to do it may find some amusement in comparing 
Thne’s account of Perseus with Mommsen’s, and by reading his 
defence of that Hasdrubal, whose description by Polybius gave 
Gustave Flaubert the hints from which he has worked out with such 
graphic and horrible skill bis picture of Hanno in Salammbé. But 
the truth of Porson’s remark comes back to us again and again 
when reading Ihne,—we can learn more from Bentley when 
he is wrong than from Barnes when he is right. And 
this brings us to the point from which we started. A 
great historian must, intellectually at least, be a great man. 
Lessing was a very young man when he wrote the following 
Sentences, but they are true enough, for all that:—‘* When a 
bold spirit, full of confidence in its own strength, pushes by a 
new entrance into the temple of Taste, hundreds of imitators come 
behind him, in the hope of stealing in through this opening. But 
in vain; with the same strength with which he forces open 

the door, he closes it behind him. His astonished followers see 
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themselves ‘shut out, and the immortality of which they 
dreamed suddenly changed into derisive laughter.” Mutatis 
mutandis—and it is needless to say that the mutanda are 
numerous enough—Ihne may not quite unfairly be said to 
have had the door slammed in his face by Mommsen. 
Far be it, indeed, from us to laugh, or even to smile, at bis dis- 
appointment. Far be it from us to say that either Grote or 
Mommsen has shut the gates of Greek and Roman history to- 
all future aspirants. But he must be a very strong man indeed 
who shall essay successfully to open the portals which these 
great writers have closed, and it is no reproach to Ihne to say that, 
in our opinion, he has attempted a tremendous task, without quite 
duly considering,— 
“ Quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 

He has our sympathy, our respectful sympathy; it would be 
affectation, to say that we can offer him more. 


GOETHE AND MARIANNE VON WILLEMER.* 
Every reader of Goethe must remember how often the name of 
Suleika occurs in the lyrical poems entitled the West-dstliche 
Divan. The seventh book of the cycle is indeed superscribed 
‘Suleika,” and in it are the most impassioned and the most spon- 
taneous verses in the series. That the inspiration of these par- 
ticular outpourings was not some creation of the brain, that the 
Suleika addressed in such tender and exquisitely beautiful lines 
was a person in the flesh, who had fired the poet in his autumn 
days with a love that in the more mellowed tone of its delicately 
refined fondness formed a not inappropriate counterpart to 
that Charlotte who, in the boisterous season of his youth, 
had inspired the turbulently volcanic passion which found 
its vent in the Sorrows of Werther; this has long been 
accepted, though little was actually knewn about this 
Suleika before the publication now before us. In this col- 
lection of letters, written in the artlessness of sympathetic in- 
tercourse, we have a real addition to our knowledge of Goethe's 
intimate relations. The value of the volume is enhanced by the 
admirable manner in which it is edited, for the copious notes 
embody many highly interesting biographical facts, collected on 
the spot from the survivors of a generation rapidly passing away. 

It is a feature of the correspondence, and one eminently char- 
acteristic of the strictly intellectual nature of the intimacy, that 
it is common to all parties, and that many of Goethe's letters are 
addressed jointly to husband and wife. ‘There is not the slightest 
indication of any sentiment which it is sought to veil from the 
husband, or which it is conceivable he might view with jealousy. 
Three individuals are here mutually bound together in ties of 
cordial friendship, the woman constituting in a manner the elec- 
trical link that flashes out, kindling sparks in the two male friends. 

Johann Willemer, like Goethe, was born in Frankfort, a mem- 
ber of a patrician family. He lost his father in childhood, and 
when of age succeeded as head of a wealthy banking firm. The 
spirit of mercantile avocations did not, however, absorb his mind. 
Through life he was distinguished for energetic interest in letters 
and all intellectual pursuits. He was himself the author of 
numerous publications, some of a lighter texture, but principally 
on questions of social bearing. In these matters he vigorously 
sympathised with free thought and philanthropic tendencies, the 
salient feature in his nature as a man and a writer being 
emphatic heartiness. Outspoken independence, broad-shouldered 
thoroughness, an eager and terse liberalism of mind, that would 
vent itself in trenchant sayings, with yet a fine appreciation of 
artistic refinements, were engrained in the sturdy Frankfort 
burgher. In the Holy-Alliance days, though himself an Elder 
of the Free City, he did not shrink from advocating in print 
the freedom of the Press ; and when, in the season of the whole- 
sale prosecutions of so-called demagogues, a warrant was issued 
against Gorres, the latter's successful escape into France was due 
to help from Willemer, though then a civic authority. One 
of his special fondnesses was for the drama, and it was as @ 
director of the Frankfort theatre that he first met the gifted 
person who became his wife, under circumstances of striking 
coincidence with those in which Goethe introduces Mignon ; and 
what is still more curious, in many respects there was not a little 
analogy between the natures of the real and the fictitious creations. 
As a child of eleven, Marianne appeared on the Frankfort stage, 
along with a travelling troop of ballet-dancers, and contemporary 
notices in a theatrical periodical show that the gracefulness of her 
infantine performances attracted general attention. With character- 
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istic warmheartedness, Willemer was fired with such interest in the | of his son. While, singularly, no notice occurs here in reference 
charming child, that he resolved to extricate it from its question- | to that of his wife, there is much indicative of the affection where. 
able surroundings, and he undertook to have it brought up in his | with he followed his son’s steps. The young man died in 
family. The testimony is abundant that Marianne was in truth | after a few days’ illness, in 1830, his last moments being attended 
a person of rare qualities. Great musical talents, a voice of , by the Chevalier Kistner, long Minister of Hannover there, ang 
singular sweetness, remarkable skill in drawing, and a nature | the son of Werther’s Lotte, and by the painter Preller, who stil] 
buoyant with sympathy for art and letters, imparted to her | survives, and whom Goethe had specially requested to have a 
society a fascination that exercised in wide-spread circles an | care on his son when they together left Weimar. Alwing 
enduring spell. It long made the Willemer house a favourite | Frommann, daughter of the Jena publisher, wrote thus to 
haunt for spirits of eminence. The brilliant Romanticist poet, | Marianne :— 
Clemans Brentano, in his tumultuous days, before he abandoned | «J+ may, perhaps, be some satisfaction if I tell you that last 
himself to ascetic mysticism, sang of Marianne as Biondetta; and |I myself saw Goethe, and found him tolerably well in health, Op 
even in the later period of his gloomy phase, he still with pathetic gray as * re the ee — Privy Ocunelleg 
: — . . uller, whom ey Da een written Dy iiastner an () 
feeling recalled reminiscences of their early intercourse, and of her | protlor. The latter nursed Au gust the three days he lay sick. ne 
juvenile appearance on the boards, in a letter accompanying the | Goethe speaks hardly with any one on the subject... ... His a; % 
transmission of his fanciful tale, Gockel-Hinckel-Gackeleisa, But | ance affected me profoundly, and whereas on his birthday, when i Mined 
in addition to these accomplishments, Marianne was possessed of with him, he was as cheerful and amiable as ever, now he often sat ag 
high 4 edisins’ Thi 1 tolien tank if sunk within himself; then he tried again to speak in a friendly 
PGOeE BUG Origine: powers, is volume contains lyrical com- | manner to us, but the effort was visible. Often he glanced sorrowfully 
positions by her which prove her to have been a true poet, and | at the [grand] children, and said to himself, ‘You poor children!’ 


it appears that what first awakened the great poet’s interest |--+-+-++-> It cut me to the heart...... The saddest is, that all who 
could observe August for the last year, and even the father, even if he 


were some verses from her pen. With his fellow-towns- | ;; : . : : 
did not k u t feel that ¢ th Idest which 
man, Goethe had been long acquainted, but it was in 1814, ona eneenad” RO Se eae Se ee ener 


visit to Frankfort, that he first learnt to know Marianne, then 


recently married. In the following year, Goethe again came back : : : 
to these parts, and this time during four months he lived in daily pig ge _— a —— foe « _— ae dus 
intercourse with, and for the greater part under the roof of, the Preller was token with that disease verr few s letenas he - 
Willemers, It was in this period of continued sympathetic conver- the melancholy fact ts castle that Am oo wen a ts ad 2 
sation that Goethe composed those tender poems which consti- ante. aol Pe it Secs te al a d ee seemed a 
tute the gems of the West-dstliche Divan. On September 29 in father with the aoe the of na pin hae 7 , seats ra evil 
that year, after a day spent in poetical enjoyment, in the grounds | 1 ,hits, ‘The observation > se the father’s robabl not knowi 
around the ruined Heidelberg Castle, the friends parted—never | 1) fin in cunnents te, mn sities mae a = te = a wih 
again to meet together in this world—though to the last an active pies mah attr” a inched Meni neverseen bin ta consti na 
interchange of letters testified to the undying interest which er . : : : Sager quer, 
united these three. Goethe never saw again Marianne, 0% te re —— ” indaige privately by bimeolt in bis own S00 
never revisited his native city, with which he had ceased to have ey ss a - Be ag resi — a 
family ties. All his biographers tell a story of how, on this| (si. time A . a oes ri pagan chee >, oh 
occasion the poet’s presence had been honoured by a gala Preller. The a outta the ouitt oh tah mse nt + 
performance of his Tasso, when he was crowned by a wreath; | ot have forgotten the appointment ma ller pth Paty 
and Mr. Lewes likens the ovation to that given to Voltaire in in ah dn aa es ne P ana : a me a teins bien onl 
the Théatre Francais. Nevertheless, the story is a hoax, due to Gn: ie oe Sale a in te h rp Jai ae a chill a 
@ squib of Willemer’s in the Morgenblatt, which he wrote y “eg > ~~ ~ geen 
ay & ale ee Ga tein thoes te Goths fc Tank had come over him in St. Peter's, and which made him go home, 
fort. The truth is, he had fallen out with the civic authorities gag eee Page was ip ~~ ee sage! - 
who, under an impulse of red-tapeism, connected with asquabble aeons - a pe meni th “h apse ne y ya rd. 
about payment of dues, afterwards ignominiously expunged |. “hy the th 7 . a ath 7 wie mnnence eal ‘ 
him from the list of Burghers, an act the poet never forgave, as — = oe oe 6 ee eee om “ 
is shown By his icy reply when, as late as 1829, a hint was con- however, showed towards evening such manifest signs of illness, 
- P eee “a that Preller became frightened, and insisted on the party return- 
veyed by Marianne that the City Elders were disposed to restore}. . : : 
it :—“ For the kindl é A ing in the morning to Rome, where he was put to bed. The 
the kindly observation I have to thank,” wrote Goethe, ‘ 
‘* which points to a making good of a former omission. It would dosters ae Seah. n0 to Ee panne of the attach, & " sagen, 
have been nice, had there been a thought in the first period of Ge eeneag —— _ wien: =" > we aye time expos: 
such honourable maintenance of a connection; likewise since His grave is close to the py o uid - Cains Costien. ‘ ‘ 
then, several moments have occurred that offered an occasion Goethe devoted mach of his time in his latest days to sorting his 
’ | correspondence, and two months before his death he sent back to 


But as also the latest was not taken advantage of, I think it best ° < ; 
to let the matter drop, and I shall silently enjoy the happy Marianna her letters in a sealed packet, with the request not to 
relations of friendship.” open it during his lifetime :— 
In the whole series of letters there is but one which breaks, 2 Whaat ig gemy applying cy time sane tae he were Se 
: +s ebruary 32,‘ to arrange and make dispositions regarding the 
ume oe sudden sound of arising and uncontrollable burst of endless papers that have got heaped together around me, certain sheets 
passion, upon the calm, clear, balmy tone which pervades the | especially lie glistening before me, that point back to the loveliest 
rest of the correspondence, It was in the summer of 1819 that | days in my life; of this kind many, that I always have kept apart, now 


Marianne received from the Poet at Baden the proof-sheets of | @re packed and sealed. Sucha packet lies now, addressed to you, before 
me; and in order to forestall possible accidents, I would forward the 


the Divan. The perusal of the poems revived in her mind all same to you at once. Only this one promise would I demand, that you 
the circumstances under which they had been inspired—the inci- | should let it lie by you unopened, until an hour not fixed. Papers such 
dents amidst which they had been composed and had first | 48 these give us the joyous feeling of having lived; these are the 
been communicated to her—and the result was a letter in which | °2°i¢est memorials whereon one can rest. 
she vividly expressed the feelings that overcame her. The effect The last lines Marianne received from Goethe were dated the 
of this letter on Goethe was electrical. Addressing Marianne—the | 25rd of the same month. ‘They are characteristic of the manner 
only time in the whole correspondence—with the familiar thou, he |in which he was wont to throw into plastic form the thoughts 
poured out his joy at her sympathetic response in the tones of | that happened to press themselves on him, and how, in writing 
really passionate love :— down these effusions, he would address them inwardly to par- 
“No, oh, my darling Marianne! thon shallst not be in Baden without Woular —- We here have what reads like self-comm es 
one word from me, since thou again lettest thy cherished lips move and —the dotting-down of three reflections, set on one sheet of paper, 
break a silence so dismal. Am I to repeat that I considered thee in-/ as they occurred to him incidentally out of haphazard sugges- 
separable from the presence of our friend [Willemer was then absent | tions—the whole then at some moment having suddenly 


from his wife, and had been expected to have touched Weimar on the . . + att ‘ 
way back from Berlin, as he had done on his way thither], and that at appeared to him to have a pointed application to Marianne, 
sight of him all that was stirred in me which he so willingly and nobly | and so been sent off to her in a gush of inner feeling, and as it 


concedes tous? ..... Now, as thou sayest, and this so charmingly, | were, under sense of a pressure of time, that is revealed in the 
that thou thinkest and likest to think of me, so here I announce, two- mysteriously emphatic wording of this his parting autographic 


fold and threefold, that from my heart and without intermission I re- ager sy Jas 
spond to every one of thy feelings. May this reach thee in a happy subscription :—‘‘ Und nun—zu eiligster Absendung treu- 


The allusion in these last words is unfortunately not without 


moment, and impel thee to a right long commentary on this short text !” | lichste: fort an!—J. W. GorTHe.” 
The evening of Goethe's days was painfully clouded by the death | ‘There is one very interesting document in this volume, but 
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unfortunately too long to extract,—a letter from Eckermann, 
written the morning after Goethe’s death, which gives minute de- 
tails of his last sickness and moments. It is remarkable that 
in this circumstantial report no mention is made of his having 
spoken the striking words so universally reported to have fallen 
from his lips, ‘‘ More light.” This volume will interest every one 
who really cares to study Goethe. It is not the last contribution 
to his biography we may expect. As we are writing, we hear of 
the issue of another highly important collection, comprising 
correspondence with Schlosser and Sophie Laroche ; and we know 
that there is in preparation the publication of his letters to another 
Suleika, that Fraiilein Levetzow whom he met in 1823 at Carlsbad, 
and who kindled such warm feelings in the veteran poet’s 
hea:t, that there was for a time a question of marriage. 


SOME MAGAZINES. 
Novemser is always a good month for the Magazines, the pub- 
lishing trade then beginning to be active, and this time they are 
so full of matter that it is a little difficult to notice them within 
any reasonable limits. The three new Magazines take up a 
great deal of room. As the Rector of Lincoln says in the 
Fortnightly Review, in the very bitter and humourous paper 
on ‘Books and Critics,” noticed elsewhere :—‘ Those vener- 
able old wooden three-deckers, the Edinburgh Review and 
the Quarterly Review, still put out to sea, under the com- 
mand, I believe, of the Ancient Mariner, but the active war- 
fare of opinion is conducted by the three new iron monitors, the 
Fortnightly, the Contemporary, and the Nineteenth Century. In 
these monthlies the best writers of the day vie with each other in 
soliciting our jaded appetites on every conceivable subject. 
Indeed, the monthly periodical seems destined to supersede books 
altogether.” This is the most readable article in the Fortnightly, 
though we do not forget Mr. Morley’s account of Raynal’s 
“History of the Indies,” a book which seemed to Grimm ‘“‘a 
monument worthy to pass to the remotest posterity,” which raised 
its author to such a pinnacle of fame that the House of Commons 
was believed to have suspended its sittings till the Usher had 
found him a place—a myth, of course, the House being as 
incapable then of recognising Raynal as of honouring any 
giant of literature now—and which is now almost totally for- 
gotten. Mr. Morley says not one hundred persons now 
living ever read two chapters of it, but that is, we believe, 
an unwitting exaggeration. Books often drift into little 
bays, indentations in the ocean of thought, and there are 
very few Anglo-Indians who read at all who have not bought or 
read ‘* Raynal,” which in an English dress and with quaint cuts 
has stilla kind of circulation on the bookstalls of the Indian 
Presidency towns. Writing from a recollection of twenty years 
ago, we should say that Raynal knew more facts than Mr. Morley 
imagines, and that he had got hold of manuscripts he hardly under- 
stood, but that is not the secret of the importance of the book. 
lt gave a concrete basis to the horror of Christianity which dis- 
tinguished the pre-Revolutionary epoch, and asserted the right of 
the lower races of mankind to equal justice with the higher,— 
a right which the French, of all civilised races, to this day deny 
least in theory. Raynal, a profligate abbé, probably believed 
very little of his own teaching, but it profoundly modified con- 
temporary opinion, and among other singular effects, probably 
made the character of Toussaint I’Ouverture, who used to spell 
over Raynal’s volumes in his cabin. Mr. Lowe gives us the in- 
opportune speculation on the value of the Colonies and India, to 
which we replied last week ; and the ‘‘ Conversations ” between 
Thiers and Nassau Senior are continued, the topic this time being 
the overthrow of the Monarchy in 1848. M. ‘Thiers’ account of 
those transactions, romancer though he certainly was, looks true, 
and brings out three new points,—one, that Thiers would have 
mowed the people down as freely as he did in the time 
of the Commune; another, that the King was wonderfully 
obstinate as well as rus; and a third, that the Monarchy of July 
was extraordinarily deficient in physical force. There really was 
not the force in Bugeaud’s hand to conquer Paris, if Paris fought. 
The narrative, however, though interesting, is scarcely as amusing 
as Mrs, Crawford’s sketch of M. Thiers in Macmillan, to which he 
himself largely contributed. This is full of gossip of the instruc- 
tive kind,—at least we feel we know Thiers better when we know 
that his mother was a Levantine Greek named Amic—Thiers 
knew a Romaic patois by ear, and found it help him in his study 
of the Tliad—and that his father was a vicious kind of Southern 
Micawber, claiming Punic descent, who, bred a barrister, sank 


| things, the M. Blanc of Southern Italy. He was a humorous 
sort of scoundrel, whom Thiers had to bribe for his consent 
_to his wedding, and then to keep away from the ceremony 
by the queer device of buying for three entire weeks alt 
, the places in all the coaches from Carpentras, where ‘Thiers 
senior lived, to Lyons. The Jews used to arrest him on 
the speculation that Thiers, then Minister, would pay to be rid of 
the scandal. Mrs. Crawford says that Thiers was essentially a 
man of finesse and not of violence, but admits that till later life 
he had in him a kind of pitilessness for all below him. Why did 
they not get on as well as he had done? He seems, too, if we 
understand a half-told story, to have behaved outrageously to his 
first love, a beautiful girl of Aix, to whom he was betrothed. He 
would not fulfil his engagement, and when her father insisted and 
insulted him, Thiers challenged him. The match was broken 
off, the young lady died of grief, and Thiers, “in extreme 
old age, shed tears over her letters.” George Eliot should 
have read that story before she finished her murder- 
ous dissection of Tito, an early Thiers in all but courage, 
the Francu-Greek having, with all Tito’s other faults, the daring 
and energy of a bloodhound. This paper in Macmillan is worth 
the price of the magazine three times over, though Mrs. Crawford 
grows tiresome for half a minute over Thiers’s upholstery. Of 
course Tito liked to have pretty things about him. 


The Contemporary is very good, too. We do not see how @ 
political paper can be better than Mr. Goldwin Smith's, on “‘ The 
Slaveowner and the Turk,” a singularly moderate and convincing 
description of the analogy between English opinion of the 
American struggle and English opinion on this great Eastern 
war. The same people indulged in the same shouts over 
the first victories of the bad cause, wrote insolences in 
favour of the losing side, and when the right triumphed, 
accepted its success with an equanimity hardly distinguish- 
able from pleasure. The upper classes will be as enthusiastic 
three years hence for General Lazareff as they are to-day 
for General Grant. There never was a closer parallel, even to 
the eternal parade of English interests, which clearly indicated 
interference against a Power which, once victorious, would in- 
fallibly declare war on England and overrun Canada. The whole 
paper may be studied with advantage even by ardent Turcophiles, 
if they wish in good time to be able to retreat from a position 
which in a year or two will have become not a little ridiculous. 
Professor Newman gives us a denunciation of ‘‘ the War Power,” 
the right of the British Government to declare war without 
consulting the people, which we cannot discuss, having no 
power of comprehending Mr. F. Newman's views of history ; 
and Professor Beyschlag finishes his extremely able defence of 
the authenticity of the Gospel of John, a defence based upon 
a distinct view of the relation of that Gospel to the other three, 
but full also of shrewd little considerations of external evidence 
like the following, the first of which, as to the authorship, is 
nearly unanswerable. Any forger would have attributed the 
Gospel to an author who might have known the facts :— 

“1, The Gospel bears no name: it is only by a complex process of 
reasoning, for which primitive Christendom was not at all fitted, that 
we ‘conclude the author to be the Apostle John. That is at once 
an evidence that the ancient Church, when it ascribed it to Jobn, must 
have rested its conclusion upon information independent of the sub- 
stance of the book, and it completely excludes the notion of its spuri- 
ousness. At least, where is there another instance in literary history 
of a spurious book not mentioning anywhere the name of the person to 
whom it was to be ascribed? 2. The Gospel which concludes xx. 3 
has an appendix which is absent in no MS., and is, therefore, very 
ancient (chap. xxi.). In this some of those who survived the Evangelist 
(ver. 24) relate a personal incident concerning him, in order to explain 
a saying of Jesus from which it had beon wrongly concluded that John 
would not die (ver. 23). Whencould there be such an interest concern- 
ing the death of John as to require this explanation? Twenty or 
thirty years after his death, when the saying that he would not die must 
have received its refutation in the fact that he was dead? Or imme- 
diately after his death, when the expectation that he would not die, that 
at least he would survive the return of his Lord, was painfully proved 
a delusion? This testimony of the twenty-first chapter, then, in all 
probability, extends back right up to the open grave of John and into 
the most familiar circle of his friends.” 

Equally good, though on points dreamy, is Canon Westcott’s 
paper on “‘ The Resurrection of Christ,” a real contribution to the 
literature of the subject, which leaves in us a regret that the 
author does not work out for us those “lights” in the story of 
the Resurrection which he thinks are only just beginning to dawn. 
He means by that, we apprehend, that a more certain and defi- 
nite view of the relation between body and spirit is obtainable 
from this narrative than we yet perceive. His reply to the 
frequent assertion that the idea of Resurrection was in that 





into a dock porter, having intermediately been, among other 





day ‘in the air” is almost perfectly complete. The idea of resur- 
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rection was in the air, but the people expected resurrections 
either like that of Lazarus, that is, restorations to the conditions 
of earthly life, or apparitions of a spirit. No resurrection like 
that of Christ, in the same, yet a wholly transfigured body, had 
ever entered their heads; and so invincible was the prejudice 
against it, ‘‘ that the popular conceptions of a carnal Resurrection 
very speedily overpowered the teaching of the New Testament 
in the early Church.” If the Contemporary will publish, or rather 
search for—for it never objected to publish them—strongly 
reasoned defences of this kind of the orthodox faith, it will filla 
considerable place in the great polemic of the age. Mr. St. John 
‘Tyrwhitt in ‘‘ Greek Art at Rome,” gives us a thoughtful account 
of the first development of Christian ecclesiastical architecture, 
which he traces in great part to the deep impression left by the 
times of persecution, omitting, however, to mention that 
recoil against splendour, and adornment, and ‘“earthliness ” 
which was undoubtedly felt for a time, just as it lingers 
at this moment among English Dissenters; and Dr. Donaldson 
offers a paper on the characters of Plautus, which brings out with 
force some of the characteristics of life in Rome, but otherwise 
fails to interest us. We want a full description of Plautus’s rank 
among playwrights, which is not precisely settled by denying 
that he was a poet. We fail to see anything in him to raise him 
above some such rank as Sheridan Holds in our own literature, but 
his influence was so profound that the defect must be in our own 
incapacity to comprehend, rather than in him. Was he among 
dramatists what the author of ‘‘ Gil Blas ” is among novelists, or 
more, or much less ? 


The Nineteenth Century has at least four papers of value. The first, 
‘by Mr, Gladstone, on ‘* The County Franchise,” has already been 
discussed as what it is, a political manifesto of grave importance ; 
and the second, Mr. A. Forbes’s account of Russians, ‘Turks, and 
Bulgarians at the theatre of war has been quoted ad nauseam. 
Mr. Forbes declares the Russian supply departments to be 
corrupt, which is, we have no doubt, true, and the Russian Staff 
officers to be dilettanti, which is probably true of individuals only, 
denounces the Turks as barbarians, who murder the wounded, but 
pours out the vials of his contempt upon the Bulgarians, who, he 
thinks, have the vices which keep races always subject. They 
were, he says, debarred from any even the meanest employ- 
ment, but their ‘‘sedulous industry under arduous condi- 
tions” has made them comfortable, and the Turk could be bribed 
into letting them alone, and indeed when he might have desolated 
their country between the Danube and the Balkans, he did not do 
#0. Mr. Forbes therefore compares them with British labourers, and 
has evidently no sympathy with them whatever. Indeed he de- 
clares that when they got the chance, they were as barbarous as 
the Turks, while in freedom they are unendurably bumptious, 
and given to avarice and pecuniary cheating, We seem 
to have heard all those things said before about Irishmen 
under the penal laws, and Italians before 1860, and Negroes at 
all times ; and they all, even if true—and they are strongly denied 
by other observers—form no justification for oppression, which 
the Englishman somehow is so ready to justify, yet never endures ; 
and to do him justice, unless maddened by panic, never as a ruler 
sanctions on his own account. Messrs. Lockyer and Hunter offer 
a very noteworthy theory on the recurrence of Indian famines in 
cycles. They affirm, on the testimony of the ablest astronomers, 
that a reduction in the sun-spots indicates a reduction of solar 
energy ; that this reduction is cyclical, attaining its maximum 
every eleven years; and that it either causes or is coincident 
with a decrease in the rainfall, which rises above the mean when 
the spots are frequent, and falls below the mean when they 
disappear :— 

**No famine in Madras has been recorded from 1810 to 1877 caused 
by a drought lying entirely outside the minimum group of sun-spots and 
rainfall (as shown in the foregoing tables). The only drought which 
could be claimed as an exception, 1853-55, extended over two years 
within the group and the year immediately preceding them. It is 
‘shown as an exception in Table III.” 

This theory is supported by a mass of facts and tables, and the 
deduction drawn that we have in some way to conserve the 
water of the plentiful years, so as to make up for the deficiency 
of the droughty years. Colonel Chesney, in a subsequent paper, 
in which the favourable side of irrigation schemes is stated with 
great force, would effect this by extending irrigation, not as a 
means of improving cultivation, so much as a method of in- 
surance, and would secure a dividend on the works by a cess, to 
be levied and managed by the people. He does not oppose 


railroads, as most of the irrigation men do, but says they are 
eure to be made; and our next task must be, not to secure food 





to the people—the railway would do that—but money to pay for 


it. He does not, however, tell us how we are to provide against 
the drying-up of our water stores which occurs in famine years, 
or how we are to persuade the people to stand a new and very heavy 
addition to their direct taxes, and disposes of the charge of fever 
produced by irrigation works rather summarily by saying we have 
not yet perfected the irrigation system. Can we perfect it without 
excessive cost ? Sir Erskine Perry gives us an account of a morning 
with Comte, remarkable chiefly for its testimony to Comte’s 
overweening vanity; and Mr. Wilson offers a history of the 
Marshalate, which is an invaluable record of facts, but containg 
rather too many of them. They obscure the drift of the article, 
which is that the Duc de Broglie and the Marshal have from 
the first persistently endeavoured to compel France to submit 
to a ‘‘ Conservative Government,”—that is, a MacMahon dictator- 
ship, to be followed at the expedient moment by a Monarchy. 

Blackwood bas its usual political article, in which it is stated 
that ‘‘the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire have 
been changed from a mere diplomatic expression to an accom- 
plished fact,” a statement already too antiquated for discussion ; 
but subsides at last into a mild proposal of a federal union of the 
Danubian States, with which Turkish independence and integrity 
are hopelessly inconsistent. It has also a good account of 
Captain Meadows Taylor, the Indian Uncovenanted statesman, 
but the rest of the ‘‘ padding” is almost exclusively geographical, 
and not so interesting as Blackwood’s geographical papers gener- 
ally are. Montenegro is rather a used-up subject, and Captain 
Burnaby’s rides do not teach us much, except that personal 
courage enables a man to go anywhere, but is not a full substi- 
tute for judgment. Mr. Theodore Martin continues his trans- 
lations of Heine, which strike us in their simple directness as 
singularly good. Take this as a specimen :— 

“ Sie haben mich gequdlet. 
** People have teased and vexed me, 
Worried me early and late : 


Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate. 

They drugged my glass with poison, 
They poisoned the bread I ate: 

Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate. 


“ But she, who has teased and vexed me, 
Ani worried me far the most,— 
She never hated me, never, 
And her love I could never boast.” 

By far the best paper in Fraser, and one of the best in the 
Magazines, is the terrible account of the hop-pickers, among 
whom the writer lived some days. ‘There are respectable 
hop-pickers, but the majority are what they look, the 
very refuse of the population of London, out for a sort of 
picnic, debayched. 2laeat—beyoni.conception. ‘ The week,” 
says the writer, *‘ brought Boccaccio home to him,” and he gives 
this account of the only educated woman he met :— 

five mon and one single woman. This 
eae e of the encampment. She was not 
more than twenty-. 4 Ae Otter days and different circumstances 
she must have been beautiful. Her beauty, however, was of the most 
sensuous type. St gbtly under the middle height; long curling brown 
hair and plerty cf it ;-youmMa rater large head ; ; regular features 
of the orn i x ‘ch OIF ONO M Nex ion; figure as full as con- 
sisted with gfate carriage that would have done honour to any ball- 
room. Such was the person of ‘Ellen,’ the only name by which she 
was known. It was evident that she had been highly educated. Her 
voice was low and cultivated, her fa Ma choice, and now and then 


a French or an Italir, sould slip from her tongue. There wasa 
slight remnant 0} *: Pa: dress, and of old modesty in her 
manners. Her compicsion «ss just beginning to show the first trace 
of fading, and her featussere#! figure were on the verge of that expan- 
sion which is called blostedness. In a very little time Ellen’s beanty 
will be a thing of the past. She occupied her tent by preference, a 
thing she did not attempt to conceal or excuse. On the contrary, there 
were times when she made a boast of it. She drank deeply and with 
every one who would invite her, but she was never drunk in the common 
acceptation of the word; she only became communicative—revoltingly 
so to any one save an habitual hop-picker.” 

There is a fierce article on ‘The West India Question,” advo- 
cating the supersession of the negro by the coolie ; and a curiously 
pleasant account of native education in the Burmese provinces, 
where the priests, who have taught the people for ages, 
have had the sense to link their system into the new 
one introduced by Government. They circulate the Govern- 
ment school books, and compete for Government grants, until 
874 monasteries and 255 lay schools, attended by 33,000 
scholars, accept strict Government inspection. The lads have a 
curious aptitude for arithmetic—an American arithmetic trans- 
lated into Burmese was eagerly bought up—and the teachers seem 
to have abandoned the Burmese system of numbers for good and 


“Tn one ter gg, at 
woman was onset oF. 
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all. There is some root of enlightenment in the Burmese priest- 
hood, which makes them easy to work with, while the attraction 
they have for Europeans makes the latter much less exigeant and 
atand-offish than they are on the continent of India. 

«For Percival,” the novel by an unknown hand, advances 
easily in the Cornhill, the writer attracting us rather by flashes of 
a slightly bitter, but not ungracious humour, than by his situa- 
tions ; and there is a most charming bit of padding, an account of 
Campanella, the Dominican monk, who in 1622, while imprisoned 
for attacking the Papacy, published some philosophical poems. 
Campanella was one of the small group of Italians, among whom 
the greatest name is Bruno, who anticipated the modern methods 
of thought, and declared that knowledge could be gained only 
from interrogating Nature. This principle was carried out freely, 
in defiance of Rome, and amid the igorance of that age led 
sometimes to the strangest results. Campanella, for instance, 
held that the world was a living organism, on which men lived as 
lice on an animal. He believed, however, strongly in God, and 
his real thought is, perhaps, best expressed in this sonnet, which 


Darwin might approve :— 

“ The world’s the book where the eternal Sense 
Wrote his own thoughts; the living temple where 
Painting his very self, with figures fair 
He filled the whole immense circumference. 

Here, then, should each man read, and gazing, find 
Both how to live and govern, and beware 
Of godlessness; and seeing God all-where, 

Be bold to grasp the universal mind. 

But we, tied down to books and temples dead, 
Copied with countless errors from the life,— 
These nebler than that school sublime we call. 

O may our senseless souls at length be led 
To truth by pain, grief, — trouble, strife! 
Turn we to read the one original !” 


We must quote one more the description of self-love, and send 
our readers to the collection for themselves :— 


* Self-love fools man with false opinion 
That earth, air, water, fire, the stars we see, 
Though stronger and more beautiful than we, 
Feel nougit, love not, but move for us alone. 
Then all the tribes of earth except his own 
Seem to him senseless, rade—God lets them be: 
To kith and kin next shrinks his sympathy, 
Till in the end loves only self each one. 
Learning he shuns, that he may live at ease ; 
And since the world is little to his mind, 
God and God’s ruling Forethonght he denies. 
Craft he calls wisdom ; and perversely blind, 
Seeking to reign, erects new deities : 
At last ‘I make the Universe!’ he cries.” 
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Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country: Memorials of Anna Hinderer. 
(The Religious Tract Society.)\—This deeply interesting volume is one 
of the most satisfactory records of missionary work in Africa, and also 
one of the most impressive personal narratives of missionary experience, 
within our knowledge. We do not think it could fail to attract any 
class of readers, even that to whom the phraseology of ‘‘ Evangelical ” 
pietism is not agreeable ; because it is so full of vitality, activity, intense 
conviction, and reality. The wife of the Rev. David Hinderer, his 
faithful, brave, and devoted fellow-labourer, was a woman who must 
have made her mark anywhere, by her intellectual force and clear- 
sightedness, her quiet resolution, and her perfect single-heartedness, 
but who found the sphere of all others best suited to her in the dis- 
tant African mission, where she had such wide room for the action of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, and the exertion of the great gift of personal 
influence, which she possessed in an eminent degree. These Memorials 
have been compiled from a great number of letters, and a journal kept 
by Mrs. Hinderer for five years of her life in Africa, and also from the 
editor's recollection of personal intercourse with her. Archdeacon Hone 
gives a charming description of Mrs. Hinderer in his introduction to the 
Memorisls, one which is borne out by the internal evidence of the book, 
and the following estimate of her conversational gifts, which must have 
rendered her an invaluable companion in the social desert of an African 
mission settlement :— 

“There was a charm in her vivacity and affability, in the ease with 
which she could draw graphic pictures of the scenes in which she had 
lived, sometimes touching and pathetic, sometimes singularly grotesque 
and Indicrous ; in the readiness with which she bad cavgbt and could 
exhibit the salient points of her story, in the tone of kindness as well as 
truthfulness with which she noticed alike the faults and the virtues of the 
native character (which she always upbeld, as having much in it to be 
admired and commended) in the candour with which ehe took care to tell 
the tale of mission work without false or exaggerated colouring, in the 
vein of good-natured humour which ran through the histories of the 
adventures of her husband and herself; and withal, in the entire forget- 
fulness of self, and the absence of all conceit, when she had been enter- 
taining, instructing, and delighting a circle of listeners, rich or poor, it 
might be for hours together.” 














Mr. Hinderer’s career as au African missionary has been a very success- 
ful, as it was a conscientious and active one, and though his devoted 
wife fills almost the whole space in the volume, nothing in it is made 
more plain than the distinctiveness of her department of their 
joint work, and the strictness with she maintained it, “keeping the 
house,” according to the Apostolic precept, and working assiduously 
among the women and children, with, especially in tho case of tho 
latter, the happiest results. The narrative of this life, fall of the zeal 
of the love of God and abounding in charity, cannot fail to please the 
fancy and to touch the heart of the reader, to whom it appeals by its 
curious and interesting details, its pictures of strange scenes, and the 
quiet courage and constancy of the husband and wife who have been so 
sorrowfully parted by death. 

A Very Old Question: a Novel. By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—The old question asked once more in this novel is, “ Whether 
love lead fortune, or else fortune love?” but we do not find it any more 
near to a solution, when we lay down one of the least attractive novels it 
has been our fate to read for some time. The story is all about un- 
pleasant people—a miserly husband, who denies his dying wife the 
necessaries of life, while be is accumulating a fortune, heads the list— 
and the young gentlemen to whom the ré/es of the lovers in the subse- 
quent narrative are confided are quite the most vulgar individuals we 
have yet encountered in fiction. Here is the author's notion of two 
young men—gentlemen, in their own estimation—who have accepted an 
invitation to a Christmas party at the East End :— 

“ *T say,’ said Percy, ‘ this will be a novel experience, eh !—this East- 

End bop? But what an old idiot you were to say you would come too. 
I should have got on splendidly, with little Gerty all to myself. What 
on earth was your object in saying you would go ?’—‘ What was yours ?’ 
asked Hammond.—‘ Oh, I think it will be a grand thing to see how this 
class of people conduct themselves in their own homes,’ said Percy ; 
‘and dant between ourselves—I am quite fascinated with pretty 
Miss Gerty. Ianticipate no end of fun from tho entertainment.’—‘ And 
so do I,’ said Hammond.” 
The delightful “ Percy” talks in this elegant and feeling style all through 
the book ; concludes, when he is asked to dine by “ Gerty’s” parents, that 
“old Mother Northover ” (his hostess) “ stayed at home from church to 
cook the dinner ;” and avails himself of the misplaced hospitality to 
induce “ Gerty” to engage herself to him, as she supposes, on a very 
short acquaintance, and secretly. He has not the least intention of 
marrying the girl. The pair meet late at night in Gibson Square, 
Islington; and the other young gentleman, who is also in love with 
Gerty, becomes “ the unwilling overhearer of the following words ”:— 

“¢ Ob, Percy,’ said Gertrude, ‘I do feel so happy to know that you 
really, really, really love me ! ’—‘ My darling!’ said Percy, as he kissed 
her.—‘ And for your sake, Percy, I will do as you ask, and tell no one, 
until I have your leave to do so,’—‘ Only meet me when and as often as 
you can, that I may kiss and love you,’ said Percy.—‘ Oh, Percy,’ she 
said, ‘I shall be as anxious for that as you are!’” 

This pair come to great fortune and great trouble, and under both 
phases are equally contemptible and tiresome. The book is unwhole- 
some, dull, unnatural throughout, and the style is worthy of the story. 


The Trust: an Autobiography. By Jean le Peur. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—The assumption of a male name by the lady who writes this Aufo- 
biography is even less successful than assumptions of the kind usually 
are. The book is not only a woman’s, but it is also a womanly book, 
which is a very good quality in it. The incongruity of calling the 
girl’s story an autobiography, and then assuming a man’s name, is 
characteristic of the entire novel, which is very incongruous, but by no 
means without merit. The author cannot manage a mystery, so that 
the fatal sapphires attached to the Hilliers family, and to which the 
attention of the reader is directed in the first chapter, do not mean a 
great deal in the end; but she can sketch characters very fairly—best, 
surprising to say, when they are amiable and harmless characters—and 
she has a quiet sense of humour, which enlivens the meanderings of a 
not very enthralling narrative. The Quaker connections of Miss Ellis 
are interesting, quaint people, as convincing of their likeness to life as 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Dissenters at Carlingford. 

Em ; or, Spells and Counter-Spells. By M. Bramston. (Marcus Ward.) 
—Harold Harfager, Lord Carton’s only son, has been kept in leading- 
strings by his father. He breaks loose from them, so far as to take a 
tour, incognito, in Devonsbire, and this tour brings him face to face with 
his fate. “A damsel of low degree ” captures his heart, without inten- 
tion on her part or consciousness on his. The situation is an old one 
but always interesting, and Miss Bramston has made good use of it. The 
vicissitudes that attend the young man’s love-affair, the charms which 
seek to draw him from his word, and the opposing powers which counter- 
act them, are well described. Perhaps there is a difficulty in supposing 
that a girl like Ada would have stooped to such devices for winning a 
heart which did not belong to her. The management of this part of a 
story is always ono of a novelist’s greatest difficulties. Yet this, too, is 


contrived as skilfully as may be. The violent expedients which we 
sometimes are desired to accept as ordinary events of social life are not 
employed, and Ada does not lie more than many ladies of undoubted 
position and character are accustomed to do, £m is a good story, told 
with much spirit and humour. 

Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles Thynne. (Horst and Blackett.)— 
Matrimonial mistakes, miseries, misunderstandings, and makings-up 
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are assuming a predominant place in the novels of theday. They have 
superseded the sentimental “ mistakes of the heart ” which were in vogue 
at a period Jess hard and realistic than the present, and when gentle 
vagnenesses suited the taste of the far less numerous novel-readers of 
the time. They are liked, because they are more poignant, and more 
interesting, and because, if we do not very much believe in the delicate 
distresses of lovers in our day, we do believe very much indeed 
in the capacity of married people to plague each other. The author 
of Maud Leslie follows the fashion; her heroine’s spinsterhood termi- 
nates very soon after the book begins, and the pretty, elegant, sweet, 
wilful, captivating “ spoiled child,” who marries Stuart Leslie, the last 
man in the world she ought to marry, while Lord St. Leger, 
who is, on the contrary, the first, stands by in foreboding 
despair, finds herself in as thorny a nest as the most remorse- 
less portrayer of human misery, short of great crimes and the 
deepest depths of tragedy, could desire for an offender against common- 
sense and ordinary perception of character. The story is interesting 
and very well told, the author taking care to render Leslie’s whole 
nature so antagonistic to that of Mand, that the catastrophe is only 
strengthened, not brought about, by her discovery of the existence of 
the “other woman” in the background. Without that careful building- 
up, Lady Charles Thynne would have failed to render her story lifelike: 
She has plainly hesitated where many lady novelists would have felt no 
such qualms, and made the secret a concealed first marriage, instead of 
a discarded mistress; but as there is no bigamy in the case, the first 
wife being really dead, the offence would have been condoned in real 
life, and the pair, if at all less ill-assorted, would have jogged on in 
something like content. The easy and refined style of this novel, and 
the naturalness with which the character of Maud Leslie, and her 
painful awakening to the hard facts of the lot which she had so obsti- 
nately brought upon herself, are sketched, render this book pleasant to 
read; the more so as, though the narrative deals with rashness and 
disappointment, the episodes are not all gloomy, and their recital is 
never dull. 

Memoir of James Haughton. With Extracts from his Private and 
Published Letters. By his Son, Samuel Haughton. (Ponsonby, Dublin; 
Longmans, London.)—Mr. Haughton took a prominent part in almost 
every philanthropic and liberal movement that has been undertaken in 
this country—and indeed beyond this country—since the time when the 
end of the great war with Napoleon gave men leisure to think of some- 
thing besides fleets and armies. The final measures of slave emanci- 
pation, the Free-trade movement, the Repeal agitation, temperance, 
and other causes, almost too numerous to mention, found in him a 
steady advocate. We should not like to commit ourselves to the 
assertion that he was always in the right, but that he was always 
sincere, always in earnest, and gave himself up to the work with a 
heartiness and an energy which left nothing to be desired, is quite 
certain. It is not necessary to agree with all his views to find this 
Memoir a very interesting volume. There is the vigorous person- 
ality of the man, and the sketches of the numberless personages of note 
—almost every reformer, political or social, of the century—with whom 
he came in contact, to attract the attention. 


The New School-Ma’am. (A. Loring, Boston, U.S.)—American 
stories, unless they are really humorous, are generally very dull indeed ; 
and they have a tendency to puzzle us, which is, perhaps, our own 
fault, because we fail to make out the “who’s who” of them. This, 
which is the case to a certain extent, with stories of life in New York 
or the other large American cities, is still more observable in stories of 
American country life, such as The New School-Ma’am, in which a 
young heiress disguises herself and accepts the position of a “school- 
ma’am,” in order to investigate the conduct and principles of persons 
with whom, in such a position in England, she would never have a 
chance of being brought in contact. The story is not an unskilful one» 
nor is it, from the American point of view, violently improbable; but 
there is not anything of remarkable merit in it, and it has even more than 
most of its kind the rootless character of the modern Transatlantic fiction- 

Gleanings from the Municipal and Cathedral Records of Exeter. By 
W. Cotton, F.S.A., and the Venerable Archdeacon Woolleombe. (James 
Townsend, Exeter.) —Both the Chapter and the Corporation of Exeter 
seem to be well furnished with ancient records. The former, Arch- 
bishop Woollecombe tells us, possesses more than 6,000 documents. 
Among these are three charters, granted by Ethelred the Unready, 
Knut, and Edward the Confessor respectively ; the “ Fabric Rolls ” of the 
Cathedral, containing an account of all the outlay on the Cathedral, 
and extending, with but few interruptions, from 1279 to 1514; and the 
Register of Chapter proceedings, from 1383 down to the present time. 
This is a very rich store indeed. What is possessed by the Corporation 
we are not told, but this body also is richly furnished. The consequence 
is that the volume before us is full of curious interest. ‘ The Siege of 
Exeter in 1549” and “ Exeter during the Great Rebellion” are papers 
which owe much of their value to the curious information supplied from 
these treasures of antiquity. 

Grey Abbey. By “Old Calabar.” 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The prominent personage in this novel is the Rev. Mr. Sladen, who, 
after taking a double-first at Oxford, and getting ordained in a very 
irregular fashion (but a sporting novelist could hardly be expected to 





know much about these things), combines the avocations of curate and 
smuggler. He makes the acquaintance of a young lady in the character 
of an officer, proposes to her that she should live with him without being 
married, and on her refusing, throws her into a mill-pond. Afterwards 
he elaborates a scheme for extorting money from a certain Lady 
Grierson, this scheme being to convince her that her marriage with 
her late husband was void, and to obtain £20,000 as hush- 
money. The first Lady Grierson had of course really died, and there 
is a tombstone somewhere in France erected to her memory. This 
stone he removes and buries, but finding it replaced (a brother clergy- 
man had watched him at his work), thinks it best to carry it away 
(from Lower Brittany), and drop it into the same mill-pond where 
he tried to drown the young lady. He then engages a lady to act the 
part of the first wife, and goes with her to Lady Grierson’s house. Then 
this lady tarns upon him, and at the same time he is confronted by the 
tombstone, which has been fished out of the pond by a keeper. In the 
next chapter he is knocked on the head by a Custom-House officer. 
We are afraid that *‘ Old Calabar” does not think very well of the 
clergy, for the reverend friend who was watching the tombstone busi- 
ness, though quite an angel compared with Mr. Sladen, is not blameless, 
for he also is a smuggler, and runs off with another man’s wife. Before 
we take leave of him, however, it is understood that he is quite re- 
habilitated in every one’s good opinion. It is only to show that we 
have read the hook at least as carefully as it deserves, that we mention 
a slight chronological difficulty. Howcame Colonel Featherstonhaugh’s 
daughter Jessie and Lady Grierson’s Edith to be of the same age? He 
is shipped off to the West Indies, and she is married against her will to 
a middle-aged baronet, and becomes “a mother at eighteen.” The 
young man grows desperate, emigrates to India, rises in his profession, 
and when he isa captain marries a planter’s daughter, whose child Jessie 
is. Surely all this must have taken six or seven years, and consequently 
Jessie, when she took up with the wicked smuggler-parson and was thrown 
into the pond, could not have been much more than ten. But the most 
wonderful thing in the book is a jackdaw,—which came down the 
chimney at Grey Abbey, and then (here begins a new paragraph), 
“ Ringing the bell, it was taken out, and let go again.” 


Life in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, and in Exile: an Auto- 
biography. By Giuseppe Maria Campanella. (Bentley and Son.)— 
This is the sequel to a volume which excited considerable interest 
about three years ago. Signor Campanella takes up the story where 
he left it, at the capitulation of Venice, where he had acted as chaplain 
to a regiment of Volunteers. His first move was to Corfu, where, how- 
ever, he and his comrades were not permitted to land, a somewhat 
curious proceeding on the part of the Lord High Commissioner, sur- 
passed, indeed, afterwards by the violence of the Governor of Malta, 
an Irishman and an Ultramontane, in refusing the same request. The 
exiles found a home for awhile in Greece, where the Signor had an in- 
teresting meeting with some brigands. From Greece he went to Constanti- 
nople and thence to London. Here Cardinal Wiseman made him an offer 
—he was in the deepest want at the time—of a situation as “ Master of 
the Gregorian Chant,” with a salary of £300 per annum, if he would re- 
turn to his allegiance as a priest. His subsequent fortunes, his 
visit to Italy, when it was no longer a crime to love liberty, 
with the interesting episode of “La Rosinella,” are related in 
a narrative which is made very attractive by its simplicity. The 
author has not got the stirring incidents of his earlier life to 
write of, but he has a tale to tell which may be read with 
much pleasure. Signor Campanella is also, as indeed his first profes- 
sion entitles him to be, something of a theologian, and writes an excel- 
lent essay on “ The Prescienee of God.” An appendix brings under the 
notice of the reader an excellent orphan-home in Florence, called, from 
its first founder, the Collegio Ferretti; it may be described as a “ Pro- 
testant House of Education for Girls.” How much education is needed 
for women, at least in some parts of Italy, may be seen from the author’s 
very graphic description of his visit to his home in Spinazzola. The 
address of the Orphan Home is 10 Via del Gignolo, outside the Portaalla 
Croce, Florence. 


New Epit1ons.—We have the second volume of a new edition of the 
Works of Robert Burns (William Paterson.) The speciality of this 
edition, which has been already noticed in these columns, is to give in 
an absolutely complete form all that Burns wrote, supplying omissions 
which for various reasons have been made in former collections. There 
are six or seven such pieces in the volume before us (which contains 
the verses written wt. 28-33), none of them of much importance, unless 
we are to except a first version of the ‘‘ Banks of Doon.” The various 
pieces are accompanied by interesting biographical notices. —~ We have 
also to mention a new edition, “revised by the author,” of Sacred 
Streams, the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible, by 
Philip H. Gosse, F.R.S., with forty-four engravings and a map (Hodder 
and Stoughton) ; of The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, by Thomas 
Knightley, edited by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. (Bell and Sons) ; and of 
The Superhuman Origin of the Bible, The Congregational Union Lecture 
for 1873, by Henry Rogers (Hodder and Stoughton),——Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, translated and edited from Ganot’s “Eléments 
de Physique,” by E. Atkinson, Ph.D, (Longmans.) This is an eighth 
edition, and contains new matter, with numerous additional illustrations. 
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~~ We may congratulate a writer who enjoys a well-deserved popularity 
on the compliment implied in such a title as the following,—Selections 
from the Writings of the Author of The Schimberg-Cotta Family, by 
« g Friend ” (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) The authors who have become such 
favourites with the public that it is worth while to make selections from 
their works are but few in number. It is full early, perhaps, in this 
ease to bestow the honour, but that there are at least good claims to it 
any ene who will look through this volume will soon perceive, 
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CONTEMPORARY | _ CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W._ 


ve Works by 





ART. Etchi from 


Living English and Foreign Artists. Edited, with 


NCYCLOP-EDIA. — WANTED, to 





In a few days, post 8yo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 
Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Car. Folio, cloth runcesss. —Address, stating price pond par- 
Ss U R y Y T I M extra, 31s 6d. ticulars, to “C, J. C., care of Publisher, 1 Wellington 
5] Street, Strand, W. a 
AND OTHER STORIES. The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
HaweEls, Author of “Chaucer for Children. e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 


*,* Issued in London by special arrangement with the 
American Publishers. 





In a few days, small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 9s, 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


“Other Worlds than 
extra, 12s 6d. 





Square 8yo, with Coloured Frontispiece, and 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by 
Cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. 
TowryY. Orown 4to, with lilustrations 
by Walter J. Morgan. Cloth gilt, price 10s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO. 


NOMY. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, Author of 


and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
PICKLES, SAUOES, 


@ Author. | and Manufacturers of the 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably dist 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as en 
M. H. | Unadulierated.—92 Wigmore Street, Ca 
nm Colours | Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 


18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label weed 


Demy 8 hb 
Pe so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


Ours.” 
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C OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 
D5: COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
The HALF-TERM wili begin on. THURSDAY, 


NOVEMBER 15. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS; one of 
£50 during residence, for natives of Devon and Corn- 
wall; one of £40 forfour years, open. Examination 
December 11. For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with separate 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Russell Garden, W. 


ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., QC., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


IRTON COLLEGE.—The Next 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in 
MAROH, 1878. Forms of entry may be obtained from 
the Secretary. A Scholarship of the value of £100a 
year for three years will be awarded in connection 
with this Examination. The competition for this 
Scholarship will be limited to candidates under the 
age of 21.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 6 Lorton 

Terrace, Ladbroke Road, London, W 
SCHOOL. 


ITY of LONDON 


Head Master—The Rev. EDWIN ABBOTT ABBOTT, D.D. 


WANTED, at Christmas next, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, to attend each day from Nine to Three, 
except on Wednesday and Saturday, when the hours 
are from Nine to Twelve, to take charge of one of the 
Junior Classes of the School, and to give Instruction in 
English Reading and Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Geography, History, &c. Salary, £170; increasing 
£10 per annum to £200.—Candidates for the appoint- 
ment are requested to forward their applications, 
with copies of Testimonials as to qualification and 
character, not later than MONDAY, the 26th inst., to 
the SECRETARY, at the School, Milk Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C. Preference will be given to a gentleman 
with an Academical Degree. Selected Candidates 
will be duly communicated with. Forms of applica- 
tion to be obtained of the Secretary. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Every evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. 
Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 
Lingham, Douglas, F. Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
Lilford, Morris, H. Vaughan; Mesdames Willes, 
Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, Adair, D'Arcy, Vincent, 
&c.—Preceded by SARAH'S YOUNG MAN.—To con- 
clude with THE CONSORIPTION. — Prices from 
Sixpence to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 
Te x-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's * Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and Its 
Remains ;” entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses ; 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
King “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, 
and its application to signalling on land and sea, and 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, 
their construction, methods of attack and means of 
defence, with Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical 
Effects.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. 
M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, Leotard 
the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inventions, 
&c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and Child- 
ren under Ten,6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 7 to 10. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which rignature is} laced on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0OSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and al] Chemists. 















































PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks L. the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that pn have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. RE G. Hutcoums, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The a “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
edule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


C R AM E R’S 
PiANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 











The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ee Ss 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . . . . 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





newer EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 


LESLIE'S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER' OIL 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. ‘Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 
LANCBT:—*“ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is ised with considerable art."——BriTIsH MEDICAL 








JOURNAL :—“ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil, we have found no difficulty in 
inducing our little patients to take it."——SANITARY RECORD :—‘‘ We have tried its effect on the most je 
cate constitutions with marked results.” —-MEDICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond 
flavouring.” MEDICAL PRess:—“ Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is 
satisfactory.”"———-MEDICAL RECORD :—“ It may be confidently recommended.” 

Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d‘; quarter-pints, 1s 34, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 
Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 
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LIA, 

K of SOUTH AUSTRA 

Bek by Royal Charter, 1847. peared 
ISSUED upon Ate and the = towns 

tralia. is 

South received on deposit at t agreed A 4 Apply at 


Broad Street, E.O. 
eILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


bard 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lom 
. — and ae is  eittccne tare 
in 2 all ate of the wor! 
RGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided ogee by a Policy of the 
BAILWAY PASSEROESS AST : RANG co Company 
d Largest jen uran 
- -—— ‘A. KINN AIRD, M.P., Chairm 
BeBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205, 
£1,120,000 have been Toes as Compe msation. 
A fixed sum in the case 0 Death by ‘ecident, anda 
‘Weekly Allowance in the event of a ury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiut 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ re’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks as _ oe Stations, the Loca] 


64 comnts LONDON. 

















FINAL COMPLETION 
OF THE 
UNDERGROUND INNER CIRCLE 
RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


ISSUE of £1,200,000 SHARE OAPITAL, 
In 120,000 Shares of £10 each, of the 


ETROPOLITAN INNER CIRCLE 
COMPLETION RAILWAY, 

will connect the Metropolitan’ Railway at 
Aldgate with the Metropolitan District Railway at the 
Mansion House Station, thus uniting the two Railways 
in a complete circle. 

view of the great importance of the undertaki 

to the M lis generally, the following CAS 
SUBVENTIONS are by Act of Parliament secured to 
the Company :— 
By the Metropolitan Board of Works ......... £370,000 
By the Commissioners of Sewers of the wnene 


“Dity of London 
£500,000 





DOOal . cocccovcosseoevecsesces 


Guaranteed Minimum Tolls, £64,249 og 
secured by Act of Parliament, ny 
other sources of Revenue, will ‘yield ny Clear Mini- 
mum 4} Cent. Dividend on the Share Capital 
now for Subscription, with probable increase to 5 

r cent. cnn after the opening of the Line, an 
urther advancing as the traffic is developed. 








DiREcTO 
The Right Honourable the Lone MAYor, Chairman. 
Alderman Sir Charles Whetham, Chairman of the 
London and Blackwall Railway Company, of the 





AM J. VIAN, Secret 


1 Provid Institution, and one of the Com- 


eer 





AW LIFE iSSURAN CE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1876 


ncome for the tb YORE ccroccccsccssesee 
pe paid tate to December last 11,148,830 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
qission) are about 44 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the _— RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently adopted by the Offi 

The Rates for Youna Lives will, ‘be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Policies effected this year (1877) will be entitled to 
SHARE in the Prorits at the Ng&XT DIVISION, in 
DECEMBER, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent, on application 
to the Office. 


AMERICAN Creal, 
PRIZE ME 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 











Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Hassall. 


Water, and Air,edited by Dr. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the — oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassal 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 





8s of Sewers of the City of London. 
Alderman Sir F. Wyatt Truscott, Member of the 
Metropolitan Board of ¥ Works, and one of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers of the City of London. 

W. M. Bullivant, - + ee Bullivant and Co.), 
Millwall, and 72 Mark 

James son, Esq., Director of the Guardian Fire 
and Life Assurance Company 

E.F. D. Walsh, Esq., Olarges Street, Piccadilly. 


J. §. Forbes, Esq, Chairman of 
the Metropolitan District Railway Begeqsenting 
Com 
GWG Currie, Esq., Vice-Chairman a 
of = ditto = as ei oe 
e Right onourable unt 
Gort, Director of the ditto ditto. Company 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors of the Metropolitan Inner Circle Com- 
pletion Railway Company are now prepared to receive 
applications for £1,200,000, being the Share Capital 
proposed to be raised, in 120,000 Shares of £10 each, 
payable as follows :— 

£100 -— Share, payable on Application. 





10 n on Allotment. 
2 ” ” on Ist February, 1878. 
2 o a on Ist April, 1878. 


on Ist June, 1878. 
on Ist December, 1878. 
on 1st February, "1879. 


ecooooo 
= 
< 


0 


Full Prospectuses and Forms of Sgmnm, with 
Map of London showing the Link Line, &c., can be 
obtained at the Bankers. TH& NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 112 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., and 
its B ; or Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIK, and 








State of Health may be secured by taking 
'ARR'S LIFE PILLS whenever there isany symptom 
of indisposition. They possess the most astonishing 
and invigorating properties, and they will overcome 
all obstinate complaints and restore sound health 
There is @ return of good appetite shortly from the 
eginning of their use.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
in boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and in family packets, lls each. 


PANISH FLY is the actin ient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARID: ‘0 L, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps, ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


1s bere -CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
L 


A‘s the YEAR ROUND a Good 








Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 

UID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

it is tn Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE 
duces a perfect light or dark colour pane yay! 4 ‘s 
used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


Hy 4ts- COLOUR WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifully-per- 
fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair its 07 1 
colour, and remains 80 by an ogy using. 10s 6d, 
Sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London ; of all Chemists. SKIN" TONIO. 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, — to the Nose for an 

kour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
Member consists, that an ill-formed nose is ead wit 
Shaped to perfection. Any one can Ly SS, aa with- 


out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. aR MACHINE E, 


for for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 


Asthma and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 


[ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
= all other forms _ Smoking and 
prepared 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of all Chemists 























Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C., and of the Brokers, 
Messrs. HELBERT, WaGG, and CAMPBELL, 18 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.; or Messrs. PANMURE, GORDON, and Co., 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.; or at the 
Offices of the Company, 6 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster.—By order of the Board, 
ARTHUR HIGGINSON, Secretary. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WdHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resistin power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, Rtting 
with so much ease and closeness that it —— be de- 
tected, and may be worn ous sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
ae 
r. WHITE, ty agg London. 
Single 1 Truss, 1 2ls, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, a. 


LASTIC sTOC KINGS, GS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKN and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, an 
oy races ‘iste ~y like an Leomeney — 
73 and 16s each ree, 

JOHN WHITE, a a 228 bReadilly, 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing 
preserves the health so well as an occasional 
png in -— 4 weather, or when the nerves 
are unstrung. hese Pills act admirably. on the 
stomach, liver, and kidneys, and so thoroughly purify 
the blood, that they are the most efficient remedy in 
warding off derangements of the ste ».ch, fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and other malac -s, and giving 
tone and energy to debilitated constitutions. All who 
have the natural and laudable desire of maintaining 
their own and their family's health cannot do better 
than trust to Holloway's Pills, which cool, regulate, 
and a. These purifying Pills are suitable for 
all ages, seaso , and constitutions, when all 
other means fail, and are the female's best friend. 

















ITY OF LONDON BONDS.— 
pam of BONDS FALLING DUE in 
the YEAK 1 

In celenae: to. an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, re; or 
Bonds, which mature within the 

, as follows :— 
the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 
hereto will be paid off absolutely and without 
Urey of renewal, at the dates at which they respec- 


ri 
) That as regards the Bonds referred to in the 
sk OND Schedule hereto, I am not authorised at the 
present date to make any announcement as to their 
renewal or discharge. 
SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 

Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Holborn Valley teprove- 
ments and maturing the Ist January, 
1878, viz. :— 

36 Bt £1,000 each, Nos. 200, 

340 to 367, and 600 to 606 ...... 
63 Bonds at "£500 each, Nos. 31 to 34, 
56, 199, 453 to 499 and 646 to 655 31,500 
29 Bonds at £100 each, Nos. 523 to 
542, and 668 to 676 


seer eeneereteeereeres 


Bonds secured upon the Surplus 
Lands of the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments maturing Ist January, 1878, 


viz 
93 ; Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 177 
to 247, 263 to 265, 267 to 276, 28 


93,000 
5,000 
2,000 





100 ,000 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus 
Lands of the Holborn Valley 
rovements, maturing lst November, 
878, viz. :— 
74 Bonds for £1,000 am, Nos. 1, 90 
to 127, and 145 to 179........ccsereeeee 
58 Bonds for £500 oa Nos, 2 to 
on 128 to 131, 180, and 190 to 197 
0 Bonds for £100 ‘each, Nos. 47 to 
60, 132 to 144, 181 to 189, 198 to 202 


Bonds issued under the Acts for 
constructing the Me litan Meat 
and Poultry Market (Site and Ap- 
proaches), maturing the 5th April, 
1878, viz.:— 

1 Bond, No, 25, for......-0+ 

148 Bonds for £1,000 each, “Nos. I to 

23, and 27 to 151 ........0000 seeeeseee 

60 Bonds for £500 each, "Nos. 152 to 

1 


2 
70 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 212 to 
281 


74,000 
29,000 


7,000 
110,000 








235,000 
Sendo ny guier 4 hate for ~~, 
struct! e Metropolitap Meat an 
bene A y Market (Western Approach), 
5th April, 1878, viz. :— 
1 Bom . No. ove 
1 Bond, No. 26, £06 ..eccerescsersessesseeee 50,000 


Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Cannon Street Improve- 
ments, maturing the 25th November, 
1878, viz.: 

00 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 177 





$0,000 
£615,400 








SCHEDULE II. 
Bond issued under the Act for 
effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments, maturing dager 1878, viz.:— 
1 Bond, No. 368, f sneen -_ 
Bonds Lg f aaner ‘he Acts ‘for 
constructing the Metropolitan Meat 
and Poultry Market (Western 
nal maturing the Ist July, 


— 
23 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 
“a, 102 to 141, and 144. 7" sovsessevee 128,000 
6 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 88 to 
OL 142, 143 8,000 
——= 136,000 
Bonds issued ee the Acts for 
constructing the litan Meat 
and Poultry Moreen (Site and Ap- 
proaches), maturing 5th July, 1878, 
137 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 137 
147 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 138 


to 
235 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 285 
to 519 





137,000 
73,500 


23,500 
—— —— 234,000 











Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Cannon Street Improve- 
ments, maturing the 25th November, 
1878, viz. :— 

28 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 207 


4 | ae for £500 each, Nos. 235 to 
233 








Holders of City securities will please observe that 
the above Notice does not refer to any Bonds but 
those which become payable in the year is7s. 

Farther information, if needed, will be furnished at 


this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall. 
November 5th, 1877. 
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NOW READY. 





In 3 vols. crown Syvo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


JULIA INGRAWN D 


A Tale of Catholicism in Peru. 
Translated from the Spanish of DON MARTIN PALMA. 





Crown 8vo, pp. xiii.-261, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE MONUMENTS OF UPPER EGYPT: 
A Translation of the ‘‘ Itineraire de la Haute Egypte’ of 
Auguste Mariette Bey. 
By ALPHONSE MARIETTE. 


“ We can only hope it may be so received as to encourage M. Alphonse Mariette to give us similar trans- 
lations of his brother's other works.’—Saturday Review. 





Super-royal 8vo, 16 pp., sewed, price ls. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 


A Detailed Report of the Meetings of the Conference of Librarians of all 
Countries, held at the London Institution, October 2-5, 1877. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








‘*Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.” 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
that can be in the smallest degree 


injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —T7imes, 14th July, 1874. i‘. | G H «i 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-jittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 
— er ae a ce SILBER 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this artiele by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


20th October, 1877, 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“SANITAS,” 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. 


“ SANITAS ” has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, yt Fever. 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 

medical authorities. 

“ SANITAS ” is: the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full yertiomnen, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.0. 

“ SANITAS ” isan excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without paraliel. 

To be had of all Chemists and a Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 

Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Per Galloa— 

First Quality, 208; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet Benita,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


PRESERVATIVE. 





—————— 


HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Ww. 


The Largest House in London for 
ae, 


BrP, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Ulustrated Catalogues 

post free from 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 

Leicester Square, London. 


‘FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, OUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWBOOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Testa a Pear. 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BReaTs 
Price 1s 6d Be x pee. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human.Hair to 
its oeetine’ hue, no matter at what age 




















for JOHN GOSNELL and C and see that 
you have none other than their genu Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 ‘pper Thames 


Street, London. 


at awe LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—‘“ The samples were soft asd 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest pater of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


Sen anes BLE, VERY oor aaa 
NDEED, are the EFF 
AMPLOUGH' Ss PYRETIC *SALIN E 
in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin refreshing, and in- 
vigorating = the By Sold by Chemists. 


EALTHY SKIN and GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 
ppeanee TRANSPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 


— NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “ on of 

















Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr 
| | Pgaeaasiaa)at® WILSON, F.RS., 
ed by 

ROYAL FAMILY, 


7 = 


and Sold by Ohemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MARCUS WARD AND CO.’S LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 
D'ANVERS, Author of “The Elementary History of Art,” &. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, [lluminated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth 


extra, price 5s. 


CHINA, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. With an 
Appendix on Corea, By Cas. H. Even, Author of “India, Historical and 
Descriptive,” “ Japan, Historical and Descriptive,” &c. Numerous Illustrations, 
Map and Coloured Frontispiece by a Native Artist. Svo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


The FLAG-LIEUTENANT: a Story of the Slave Squadron. 
By S. WarrcnurRcH SADBER, R.N., Author of “The Last Cruise of the 
* Ariadne,’ ” “ Perilous Seas,” “ The Ship of Ice." &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


CORALIE; or, the WRECK of the ‘SYBILLE.’ By 
Cuas. H. Epen, Author of “ Ralph Somerville,” “The Twin Brothers of 
Elfoedale,” &c. Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A new Translation from the 
German, with numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, 
gold and black, price 3s 6d. Uniform with the Publishers’ Edition of 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. 


scribed by ROBERT BROWNING. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and ©O., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Tran- 








Mr. BR. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The THIRD EDITION of 


EREMA: or, MY FATHER’S SIN, by R. 
D. BLACKMORS, is now ready at all the Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOUCE LASS, by the Author of “ Citoyenne 


Jaequeline,” “A Garden of Women,” &c., is now ready at all the Libraries. 2 
vols. post 8y¥o, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and 00., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, at al Booksellers’ and Libraries, with Illustrations from Original 
Sketches, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 
A DESORIPTIVE ACCOUNT 


Of the Mannere, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People of the 
Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches of the Natural 
History and Geology. 


Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D, 
Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red Sea. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
No household should be without a 


o7e of MRS. BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT.—The chea and best 


Cookery Book ever published. 
277TH THOUSAND.—NEW EDITION. 
Post 8vo. half-bound, 7s 6d; Extra Edition, in elegant cloth, 8s 6d ; half-calf,10s 6d. 
RS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and 
Modern Cookery. With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. Asa 
wedding gift, birthday book, or presentation volume at any period of the year, 
Mrs. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT is entitled to the very first place. 
In balf-calf binding, price half-a-guinea. The book will last a lifetime, and save 
money every day. 
London: WAnrp, Look, and Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
“The most universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know 
of in the English lan ."— Times. 
The FIFTEENTH EDITION (Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout) of 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, for Universal 
Reference, relating to all Ages and Nations. Containing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of 1876. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Demy 8vo; in 1 thick vol. cloth, 18s; half-calf, 24s ; 
full calf or tree calf, 31s 6d. 
“It is by far the readiest and most reliable work’of the kind for the general 
reader within the province of our knowledge.” —Standard. 
Also now ready, uniform with, and by the Editor of, “ HAYDN'S DICTIONARY 
_— of DATES,” cloth, 18s. ba 
INCENT’S DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY. 


London: E. Moxon, SON, and Co., Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.O. 








10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, November 10, 1877, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—_IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Mr. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. 


By A. GALLENGA (of the Zimes), Author of “I Revisited,” “Country Life 

in Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” Pes vols. 8¥o, price ad 

The Times says :—“ Extraordivary rtunities fell into Mr. Gal ‘s wa 

andin these very interesting volumes he availed himself of them to fall 
The Observer says:—“ The book is at once fascinating and amusing, and in 

many ways the best recent contribution to the literature of the Eastern Question.” 
The Saturday Review says:—* Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East are 

both agreeable and instructive.’ 

The Graphic says:—* Mr. Gallenga's Letters are most interesting in every 

Two volumes, altogether, which bid fair to acquire permanent value as 

of some of the most dramatic incidents in 


wa 
graphic records taken on the spot 
history.” 









POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 

* Altogether, ‘ Against Her Will’ is a clever, wholesome novel, which we can 
recommend without reservation.”—Spectator. 

“* Against Her Will’ is a very powerful novel, and one which we canon every 
account cordially recommend to our readers."—S/andard. 

“ The book is full of good and careful work from end to end, and very much 
above the average level of merit."—Graph 

“ ‘Against Her Will’ is a novel of sterling merit."—Scofsman. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


Ce 


“This novel is strong where so many are weak......We know of no book in 

which the act of courtship is made so pretty and poetical; or in which the 

tenderest sentiment is so absolutely free from mawkishness.'—Standard. 

The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. By 
James B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

aan the descriptions,,....there is often a good deal of liveliness.”—Saturday 
iew. 

“ The picture is edifying." —Guardian. 

“ This book is readable, and the author's style is good. [t has considerable in- 
terest as a testimony against Dissent in its social ts, and lation of the 
interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their servants in a servile and 
irritating sense, unsuspected by the world outside these communities.”—Spectator, 

“ The picture we have in these volumes......will come upon most readersalto- 
gether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntaryism.” , 

“ This is a very good novel, written through catholic spirit...... 
The book is full of kindly humour, and we hea it to our readers.” 


—Sta 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. 


T. EpGAr PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
* Por ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortane love."—HAMLET. 
“To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable 
achievement...... of the characters has a strongly-marked nature of his or her 
Boccsee Wilson is a fine portrait, which must almost be from life. Bat the 


ow Becky 
book should be read.” —A 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. 
The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean 


CAROLINE PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s 6a. 
Le Pevr. 8 vols., 31s 6d. 


The HOUSE of CLARISFORD: a Prophecy. 


By FREDERICK WOODMAN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A WOMAN'S 
TRIALS,” &. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Iza’s Story,” “A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3 vols., 31s i vert “_ 








ina g b 
rtily recommend 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, §c., Each Complete in 1 Vol. 
The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South-American Sketches. 


By E.C. Fepnav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Clementina Black. Crown 8vo, 
8 . 

VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 8vo, 

The EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Lalla M‘Dowell, Author 


of “How We Learned to Help Ourselves.” Orown 8v0, 7s 6d. 


MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, 


The BURIED PAST: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HARRINGTON; or, the Exiled Royalist: 2 Tale of the 


Hague. By FREDERICK SPENCER Birp. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LILIAN. G. Beresford FitzGerald, Author of “ As the 


Zz 
Fates would Have It." Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








—— 
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NEW WORKS. 
DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By Sir 


THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.O.B, D.C.L., Author of ‘* Constitutional History of England since the Accession 
of George IIL.” 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth. [On Monday, the 19th inst. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


“This is one of those really good volumes of “ From beginning to end of this fascinating volume 
memoirs which only too seldom make their appear- | we see the same mind in a great variety of lights and 
ance.” — Globe. attitudes, but all simple, all natural, and all those of a 


“We can scarcely imagine a more readable or *| woman of no common culture of mind, and no 
more appetising book.”—Nonconformist. common depth of faith.”"—Spectator. 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT of CHARLES 


I. from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration of the Judges in favour of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By 
8. R. GARDINER, Professor of Modern History, King’s College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
“ Mr. Gardiner’s works have a more monumental dignity than avy historical writing in England since the 
days of Gibbon.” —Zzaminer. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By WitHeLm Ixne. 


English Edition, revised and translated by the Author. Vol. IIL., 8vo, price 15s. Vols. I. and II., 30s. 


‘“We can point to few historical works which | ‘A work of great value and importance, being framed 
are more delightful, certainly to none more whole- | on the results of all the best research since the days of 
some, more accurate, or more true.” — Saturday | Niebuhr and Arnold,and written in a philosophic and 
jew, truly historical spirit.”"—Fortnightly Review. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the 


German Work of Dr. Lupwig NOHL by Lady WALLACE. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“A life which will be welcome to every lover of | sient gleams of happi and tent, the record of 
music." —Graphi has a poignant and pathetic fascination.”"—Daily 


hic. 
“ Melancholy as the life of Mogart is, with its tran- | News. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical History of the 


Messianic Idea among the Jews from the rise of the Maccabees to the Closing of the Talmud. By JAMES 
DRUMMOND, B.A., Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, London. 8vo, price 15s. 


On HORSE-BREAKING, founded on Experience 


obtained in England, Australia,and America. By R. MoRETON, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
“ Almost certain to meet with a ready sale.”— | last, the advice given is of a thoroughly practical kind, 

















—___ 
“ Th E. 
a C) ged is @ publication of Sterling value,” 


HE EXPOSITOR. Pri 
T Edited by Rev. Re dy Monthly. 


Canon FARRAR’S Articles on the T. LMU: 
appearing in the EXPOSITOR. ALMUD arg 


Vols. I. to V. are now ready, pri each, 
handsomely io die 





NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 


eS ESSAYS and DIS. 
COURSES. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


“ The Expositor’s Note-Book " is the first and 
Expositions" the second. Like the earlier yoly 
which have met with such an unexpectedly raat 
reception, it deals, for the most part, with obscure or. 
difficult Scriptures, and seeks to explainand vindicate. 


them. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
The EXPOSITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8364, 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 88 64, 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 1s; b t, Is 1d, 
IVISECTION VIEWED ‘under the 
LIGHT of DIVINE REVELATION. By M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
WILLIAM Rip@way, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
rice 2s 6d, for NOVEMBER, contains:— 

The Pogie of the Methods of War—Indian Anoms- 
lies—Portrait and Memoir of John Linnell, Sen... 
Journalism and Poetry of Mortimer Collins—A Peep 
into Transylvania—Cross-Currents—Thoreau, &c, 

“Once more well to the front among periodicals." 
Spectator. 

SPECIAL NOTICE —A NEW SERIES will 
in JANUARY, bearing the broader Title 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

London: Hurst and BLACKETT, and all Booksellers, 


en 
OSTERMONGERS’ STABLES, — 
R.C. SCHOOL CHAPEL, KENSINGTON.—See- 

the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 444) for 
Tilustrations and Particulars — By-Laws — ring 
Gardens—Thibet—Liverpool, its Body and Mind® 
Institute of Architects—Ooncrete Building—Steam, 
Roller Case—Some Famous Trees in Herts, &.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








Saturday Review. and we cannot but hail with satisfaction the publica- 

“The author has handled his subjeet so completely | tion of a work which affords much valuable informa- 
from beginning to end, that nothing is left to which | tion to all who are interested in stud management.”— 
exception can be taken. From the first chapter to the | Baily's Magazine. 


HORSES and RIDING. By GeorceE NEvILE, M.A. 


With 31 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“There is so much of sound sense in ‘Horses and | treated the subject most exhaustively, and we see 
Riding * that the book will prove a welcome addition | throughout that we are followin g one who, in addition 
to the library of men who wish to thoroughly under- | to being an author, is a horseman."—Field. 
stand the horse and its attributes. The author has 











London: LONGMANS and CO. 





In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. With Chronological 
Tables and Test Questions. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Ready this day, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d (postage, 5d). 


THE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK 
AND DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. 


Beinga Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for Art-Students, satiation an Explana- 

tion of the various Methods of Painting, and Instructions for Cleaning, Re-lining,and Restoring Oil-Paintings, 

a Glossary of Terms, an Historical Sketch of the Principal Schools of Painting, and a Dicti y of Painters, 
giving the Copyists and Imitators of each Master. 


By PHILIPPE DARYL, BA. 








CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 








GALLERY. 





THE GROSVENOR 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 





The GROSVENOR GALLERY will OPEN on the 3rd DECBMBER with an Exhibttion of Drawings by the 
Old Masters, and Water-Oolour Drawings by deceased Artists of the British School. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAMS, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and OCo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it distinguished 
from real] silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
Patterns. Old ht Thread. or Shell. 










12 Table Forks............... £1 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . - 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks.... - 1306.2 9 Ol 1 © 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 2 0...1 9 0..1 11 6 
12 Tea Spoons ..........+ O14 0...1 0 0.1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ........... 0 6 0..0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ........... 0 6 0..0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 Salt ns, giltbowls 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 & 
3 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl 0 1 6...0 2 0...0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6.0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 € 
1 Butter Knife ........... 0 2 9.0 3 6..0 3 > 
1 Soup Ladle ............. 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter............ 0 3 0..0 4 0.0 4 0 





Total..,..c0000...£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second gray of Fiddle 
Pattern :—Table _— and Forks, £1 3s per dozen;. 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by apn 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5- 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL. 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W- 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIn, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 


“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES. 
—Vide “ The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 
Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


ILLS’ yn ytd BIRD’S-EYE” 
G 


OIGA. L 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protacted et Name and Trade 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH OE TURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dul ingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by Jonn Corpy 


JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 218. 


A Man of Other Days : Recol- 
Jections of the Marquis de i 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. Yor as, 

Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s. 


Sea of Mountains: an 


NT of Lord DUFFERIN'S TOUR through 
sense COLUMBIA in 1876. By MOLYNEUX 
Sr. JouN. 2 vols, with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 21s. 


iti Phebe, Junior, 
Cheep Biitin of Phae, Zonta 
Ilustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Village Comedy. By Mortimer 


and FraNcgs COLLINS. 3 vols. 


° 

The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. 
MACKENZIE DANIBL. 38 vols. x 

“ hout this work the author displays her 

ochameniees delicacy of taste, vivacity of fancy, 

gift of pathos, and great share of invention."—Court 


Journal. 
A Jewel of a Girl By the 
“A really original novel. The work is simply per- 


Author of “QueentE,” &c. 3 vols. 
fect.” —Messenger. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 
Tuywnne, Author of ‘* Off the Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“This well-told story cannot fail to please."—Post. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. OrArk; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M.C. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 
“ An unusally attractive story.”"—Graphic. 











A SHEAF OF VERSE. 
By HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. (Successors to the 
Publishing Department of Henry 8S. King and Co.), 1 
Paternoster Square, London. 


Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s. 


NATHAN THE WISE: 
A DRAMATIC POEM BY LESSING. 
Translated into English Blank Verse 


By ANDREW WOOD, M.D., F.R.S.E., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 

burgh; Member of the General Council of Medical 

Education and Registration of the United Kingdom; 

Author of Translations into English Metre of the 

“Satires and Epistles of Horace,” Schiller’s “Don 
Carlos,” &c. 








WILLIAM P. NIMMO, London and Edinburgh; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 


GHorn RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 





“His best characteristics are buoyancy and good- 
humoured satire."—Athenwum. 

“ A Literary Curiosity." —Public Opinion. 

“Much cleverness and some poetry.” — British 
Quarterly. 


ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS 


USTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


x Ready, demy 8vo, ls. 
(THE IDOLATRY, SUPERSTITION, 
n IN of the CHRISTIANS of 
TURKEY, GREEOE, and RUSSIA EXPOSED and 
CONSIDERED. By JOSEPH Brown, Esq., Q.0. 
London: EDWARD STANForD, 55 Oharing Cross, S.W. 














Now ready, 50th Editi rice 2s. 
[HE CHILD's GUIDE to KNOW- 


, LEDGE. ByaLapy. The 1 Auth 
Edition, brought down to the freee — 


ndon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Just published, 8vo, sewed, price ls. 
PH, and the PRINCIPLES of the 
a4 JEWISH-ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY. 
a ddress delivered in Manchester New Oollege, 
E mnton, on October 2nd, 1877. By Jas. DRUMMOND, 


WILLIAMS and woneete, Henrietta Street, Covent 





NEARLY READY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and Numerous Illustrations. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES on the AMAZON 


and its TRIBUTARIES. By OC. BARRINGTON Brows, Assoc. B.S.A., Author of “Canoe and Camp Life in 
British Guiana ;* and WILLIAM LipsTong, C.E. (Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


The HEROES of YOUNG AMERICA. By Ascorr 


R. Hope, Author of “A Peck of Troubles,” “A Book about Boys,” “A Book about Dominies,” &c. 
[Vert week. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, with Numerous IIlustrations, 6s. 


ADVENTURES in the AIR; being Memorable 


Experiences of Great Aeronauts. From the French of M. Dz FONVIELLE. Translated and Edited by Joun 
S. Ke.tig. (Next week. 


Tenth Edition, with Fifty-four Folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, No. L.; 


or, Lessons from the Natural History of Animals. By ADAM WHITE, late Assistant Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum. [Next week. 








Second Edition, with Forty-eight Folio Coloured Plates, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, No. 4.— 


SKETOUES from NATURE; or, Pictures of Animal and Vegetable Life in all Lands. [Next weak. 


Seventh Edition, with Thirty-six Oblong Folio Coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


RECREATIVE INSTRUCTION.—The NEW 


PICTURE-BOOE ; or, Pictorial Lessons on FORM, COMPARISON, and NCMBER. For Children under 
Seven Years of Age. With Explanations by NICHOLAS BOHNY. (Next week. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Historical, Archzo- 


logical, Architectural], and Picturesque Notes, suitable for the Tourist, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. To 
which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to Hatfield, Knole, St. Alban's, and 
Windsor. By a FELLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. [This day. 


“Too much can scarcely be said in praise of the accuracy and completeness of this little guide, with its 
index and map...... So useful a vade-mecum should not be overlooked even by the well-informed Londoner, 
while to the stranger it will prove a mine of information."—Queen. 


Large post 8vo, with Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several Hundred I/lustrations. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY 


and TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde Und Ihre Vilker.” Translated by 
A. H. KEANE, B.A. A Series of Volumes Descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. 


THE VOLUME ON 
A F Rt C 4s, 
Edited and Extended by KeITH JounstTON, F.R.G.S. (Shortly. 
South America in the press ; Europe, North America, Asia, and Australasia, in preparation. 
. 


Scale, about 11 miles to one inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Constructed to show the Correct Relation of their Physical Features. [ Nov. 20. 
The method employed in the construction of this picture’of the British Isles is that known as the Stereo- 
graphic, or the art of representing solid bodies on a plane. In educating the eye to a correct perceptior of the 
superficial features of the Jand, it is necessary to use a symbol as nearly representing nature as the conditions 
of art will allow, which is accomplished through this method by imitating vertical relief, and producing upon 
the eye the impression of a model. 


On One Sheet, size, 26 inches by 22. Price, coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


MAP of the DARDANELLES and TROAD. 


Scale, 3 miles to one inch. 


MAP of the BOSPHORUS & CONSTANTINOPLE 


Scale, 1} miles to oneineh. [This day. 








len, London; 
Edinburgh. on; snd 20 South Frederick Street, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


WORKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
NOW READY. 
The ORIGIN of the WORLD ing to REVELATION 


and SCIENCE. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.B.S., ¥.G.S., Author of “ Life's 
Dawn on Earth,” “ The Story of the Earth and Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN CREED: its Theory and Practice. With 
a Preface on Some Present Dangers of the English Church. By STANLEY 
——, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS COOPER. Com- 
rising “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” “The Paradise of Martyrs,” and Minor 
‘oems. Crown 8y¥o, 7s 6d. 

“ A reprint of poems by the well-known Chartist poet, whose interesting auto- 
biography has recently directed attention again to his remarkable career. ‘:T 
Purgatory of Suicides’ will, we hope, find readers who will appreciate its enthu- 
siasm for liberty, its imaginative power, and its command of poetical expression.” 
—Daily News. 

The TENTH THOUSAND of the LIFE of THOMAS COOPER, written 

by HIMSELF, is now ready. Price 3s 6d, with Portrait. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES to the 
SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. By E. H. Piumprtre, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, King’s College, London ; Author of “ Biblical Studies,” “ Master and 
Scholar, and other Poems,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The BIBLE RECORD of CREATION TRUE for EVERY 
AGE. By Rey. P. W. Grant. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
“ We have pleasure in bearing testimony to the lucidity, the intelligence, and 
the ability with which he enforces the views which he thus propounds. The 
volume will well repay attentive study.”"—Znglish Independent. 


The JEWS in RELATION to the CHURCH and the 
WORLD. A Course of Lectures by Professor Cairns, D.D.,Oanon Cook, M.A., 
Professor Leathes, M.A., Bishop Claughton, D.D., Donald Fraser, D.D., Pro- 
fessor Birks,M.A. With a Preface by Bishop PigRS CLAUGHTON, D.D., &. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By Francis 
Jacox, B.A., Author of “Secular Annotations,” “Shakspere Diversions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The method devised in ‘Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts,” and adopted 
in various later works from the same pen—that of illustrating a given text by 
examples and citations derived from the widest compass within his range of mis- 
cellaneous literature—is pursued in the present volume also. Side-lights these 
illustrations are called, b the elucidation is cc ly oblique and indirect, 
and “ far off its coming shines” from quarters quite on the outside of theology's 
line of vision, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, Revised and Continued, in 5 vols. demy 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE. From the Fall of 


Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. 
By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. 

This work, which has been for some time out of print, has been revised through- 
out for this edition, with the introduction of fresh matter and the addition of new 
chapters, bringing the history down to the year 1871. The book is not only of 
great interest and value to the general reader, but is also well adapted for students 
preparing for examination. Its use as a work of reference has amply pro- 
vided for by very full Tables of Contents to each volume, and a copious Index to the 
whole. Those who may wish to make further researches will also find references 
throughout the work to the authorities who have been consulted. 


i-a 
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London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
Now ready, No. LI. of 


THE MIRROR OF LITERATURE. 


Thirty-two Pages, Twopence Weekly, 
CONTENTS. 

JUDGMENT DEFERRED: a Novelette. By Mrs. G. Linnwus Banks, 
Author of “ God’s Providence House,” “ The Manchester Man,” 
&c. Chaps. ITI and IV. 

PRISCIAN’S HEAD a LITTLE SCRATCHED. 

RASPBERRY ISLAND: a Romance in a Pottle. 

AT TUBBLETONS. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

DANGERFIELD : a Serial Novel. By H. Baden Pritchard. 

MACHINERY and ARTISANS in AMERICA. ; 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

SPANISH STORIES. 

NEW BOOKS and NEW POEMS. 

**PRODDERS,” By William Sawyer. 

VICTOR HUGO’S *‘ HISTORY of a CRIME.” By Thomas Archer, 

Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific Notes—Social Comments 
and General Gossip. 

OFFICE: RED LION HOUSB, RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. | 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the | 
| 
i 











Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, f& 


NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

ag AND om. By ee ene 

HE FOREIGN DOMINIONS OF THE CROWN. the Right Hon. Lowe 
j — FUTURE OF OUR a. By Outre Hill. x MP, 

ONVERBSATIONS WITH HIERS. . By the late Nassau 
Books AND Critics. By Mark Pattison. . = W. Senior, 
Dr. NEWMAN'S THEORY OF BELIEF. By Leslie Stephen. 
> ty vee ON ee. -~—— J. Balfour, M.P. 

HREE BOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. II. B Editor. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 7 : 
Books OF THE MONTH. 





SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the MIDDER. 
AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANOE. By Pavr Lacog 
With 13 Coloured Illustrations and 400 Wood Engravings. (This Volume 
completes the Series.) Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. [This day, 





Sir ROBERT WALPOLE: a Politica 


Biography. 1676-1745. By A. OC. Ewatp, Author of “Life Times 
Prince Charles Stuart.” Doug 8vo, 18s. — ot 





CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jony 


Moruey. Second Serjes. France in the Eighteenth Centu —Robespierre= 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religios—On Popaler Culturem 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, l4s. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. By‘ WILDFOWLER,” “SNapsuor,.” 9 
vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 








CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. aby 


JOHN Forster. A New Edition, with Illustrations. Uniform with the “ 
Dickens " Edition. 2 vols. royal 1é6mo, 7s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASHION AND PASSION” 


WHO 1S S H E? 


By the AUTHOR OF “FASHION and PASSION.” 


3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


SHEEN’S FOREMAN. By Lady Woon, Author 


of “ Wild Weather,” “ Below the Salt,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A LAGGARD in LOVE. By Annie Tuomas 
} aed Cudlip), Author of “Dennis Donne” and “ Called to Account.” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ OLYTIE.” 


The QUEEN of BOHEMIA: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH HATTON. 2 vols. 





GREY ABBEY. By Oxp Caxasar, Author of 


“ Jack Blake,” ‘“‘Over Turf and Stubble.” 2 vols. 





ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Joun OLive, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vols. 


193 PICUADILLY. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 
FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“ A standard work of reference.”"—Lancet.—‘A book of first-rate merit"= | 


Practitioner.——‘ Very full aud exhaustive throughout.”"—Spectator.—A 


with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.”—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 





) gg BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :— 











gs. & 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR.......... un @ 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 19 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR..... ies 26 
COMPANION to the HIGHER G@RAMMAB ........cccsccsssessereeee we 3 6 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ciccsccccossessseerseree # @ 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 
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Second Edition now ready, in 8yo, price 14s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; 


AN INQUIRY INTO 


THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CONTENTS :— 
IL THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


Ul, THE DIRECT EVIDENCE for MIRACLES; The 
Epistles and the Apocalypse ; The Evidence of Paul. 


II THE RESURRECTION and ASCENSION; Re- 
lation of Evidence to Subject; The Evidence of the Gospels; 
The Evidence of Paul. 





“The present yolame exhibits all the distinctive qualities of its prede- 
cessors, The Author’s style has lost none of its directness and force. 
He thoroughly knows his own mind, and is free from hesitancy in ex- 
pressing it. He has a fine eonfidence in his positions and the strength 
of his arguments. His knowledge of the modern literature connected 
with his subject is extensive, and is as evident in the text as in the 
notes......His book is not only one of remarkable ability, distinguished 
throughout by extraordinary mental earnestness and strength, but it is 
a needed and welcome book, were it only as a stimulus to inquiry.” 

ACADEMY. 


“In the present volume the Author shows the same ample knowledge 
of the subject with all its literature and bearings. Though the ground 
has been well trodden, he occupies it in his own way, putting forward 
his arguments in the mode he thinks most effective, with judicial calm- 
ness...... he volume contains abundant proofs of learned research, acute 
criticism, and intellectual ability.” ATHEN £UM. 


“ We cannot attempt to review the third volume of ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ apart from the others, and in the limited space at our dis- 
position, It demands at a future period a more complete treatment than 
here is possible......The sketch of the character and temperament of St. 
Paut in his relation to the doctrine of the resurrection is as important 
as it is interesting......We for the present earnestly commend the book 
to the attention of our readers.” Westminster REVIEW. 


“ By far the ablest volume of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’” 
Tue Rey. Greorce GILriLian, “ ScoTsMAN.” 


“ An adequate treatment from a rationalist point of view of problems 
80 full of interest and importance, at once claims attention, and it will 
be found that the author brings to bear upon them that clearness of 
statement, width of reading, and acuteness of analysis which distin- 
guished his other volumes...... It (this work) is distinguished by much 
acute thinking, extensive scholarship, and able writing.” 

ScorsMaN. 


“Wo believe that this third volame ought to win, and will win for 
its accomplished Author, unknown as, to our regret, ho remains, a high 
repute.” INQutmrER. 


“This anonymous work is now completed. It is unquestionably full 
of learning and research...... He is a fair opponent.” 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


“Tt is not necessary to inform those of our readers who are acquainted 
with the first two volumes of this able work, as to which of the above 
modes (approaching the subject as apologist or as critic) the Author 
adopts. He is perhaps as able a representative of the second class as 
has ever written in English. The present volname shows no falling-off 
in point of ability or style as compared with the former two; while the 
evidence of acquaintance with the literature of the subject, in the shape 
of foot-notes and references, is fully as overwhelming. Nor has the 
Author allowed himself to be crushed beneath a weight of learn- 
4 He is not one of those dungeons of learning that never emit 
light. He utilises his resources and marshals his forces with great 
ability,” Giascow HerRap, 





NOW READY, 


720 pages, extra fcap. 4to, cloth, 15s. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and 
their Works. 


By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


The following may be mentioned as amongst the special features of 
this Work; all prominent writers are included, with (where possible) 
date of birth, titles of leading works, and dates of their production ; 
notices of STANDARD BIOGRAPHY and ORITICISM, and in many 
cases Critical Extracts illustrative of their distinctive characteristics, 
The titles of the CHIEF POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS, and NOVELS in 
the language are recorded with suitable particulars, together with the 
more important works of PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, the BELLES 
LETTRES, &c. The Noms de Plame of literary men and women are 
given and explained. FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, PHRASES, and 
PROVERBS are given, with references to their original sources. 
CHARACTERS in POETRY and BICTION are indexed to an extent 
hitherto unattempted. Illustrative Quotations are frequently appended. 
Some of the most celebrated SONGS, POEMS, and BALLADS are 
entered both by their titles and also by their first lines. REFERENCES 
to Translations of the Works of FOREIGN AUTHORS of all times and 
countries are inserted. Notices of the most celebrated Societies and 
Libraries are included, and Special Articles have been introduced on 
such subjects as Poetry and the Drama. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
LIVES OF THE LORDS 


STRANGFORD. 


With their Ancestors and Contemporaries through Ten 
Generations. 


By EDWARD BARRINGTON DE FONBLANQUE. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 





NOW READY, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


CASSELL’S 
NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B. (Lond.), F.RS., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in and Honorary Fellow at King’s College, London. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


Extra crown 4to, 384 pages, cloth, 9s. 


This is an ENTIRELY NEW NATURAL HISTORY, under the 
Editorship of Dr. DUNCAN. Among the Contgjbutors may be men- 
tioned :— 

H. W. BATES, F.R.G.S. 

W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S. 

W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S., F.GS. 

Professor A. H. GARROD, F.R.S. 

Professor T. RUPERT JONES, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

R. MACLACHLAN, F.L.S., Secretary to the Entomological Society. 
JAMES MURIE, M.D., LL.D., F.LS., F.G.S. 

Professor W. K. PARKER, F.R.S., F.L.S, 

Professor HARRY G. SEELEY, F.G.S. 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Zoological Department, 
* British Museum. 
HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S., Natural History Depart- 
ment, British Museum. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 








Second Edition, Revised and Uorrected, now raady. 


The PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED in 


VERSE. By the Marquis of LorNE. With 3 Illustrations, erown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


METHODS of ETHICS. By H. Sidgwick, 


M.A. New Edition, revised throughout with important Additions, 8vo, 
14s, (This day. 

“ For the manysidedness with which every possible aspect of a subject is brought 
into notice, and the judicial fairness with which each consideration is allowed its 
due weight, and assigned its proper place, few modern books can compare with 
Mr. Sidgwick's volume."—Saturday Review. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the THESSA- 


LONIANS, COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT. By Joun Eapte, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. W. YounG, M.A. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


Dr. MACLAREN’S WEEK-DAY EVENING 


ADDRESSES, delivered at MANCHESTER. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. [Next week. 
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THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the 


Ascent of Worship through Illusion to the Truth. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, 
D.D. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“ With these considerable qualifications we commit it to our readers’ careful 
attention. The beauty of its style, its tender feeling and its perfect sympathy, the 
originality and suggestiveness of many of its thoughts, would of themselves go far 
‘to recommend it. But far besides this, it has a certain value in its bold, compre- 
hensive, trenchant method of apology, and in the adroitness with which it turns 
the flank of the many modern fallacies that caricature in order to condemn Chris- 
tianity."—Church Quarterly Review. 


The APPLICATION of ELECTRICITY to 


RAILWAY WORKING. By W. E. LANGDON, Engineering Superiiitendent of 
Post-Office Telegraphs. With numerous Illustrations. Extra feap.8vo,4s 6d. 
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HEAT in RELATION to STEAM and the 
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Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. 


By I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S.- Part Il.—Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo, 
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PROTEUS; or, Unity in Nature. By C. B. 


RApciiFrs, M:D., Author of “ Vital Motion as a Mode of Physical Motion,” &c. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


QUESTIONS to Professor ~GEIKIE’S 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Feap. 8vo, Is 6d. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. 


By T. WEMYss REID. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The priceless contribution to our knowledge of one of the’ greatest among 
‘women, for which the thanks of all students who have at heart the honour of 
English literature are due to Mr. Reid.” —Mr. SWINBUBNE'S Note on Charlotte Bronté. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 


E.J. PAYNE, M.A. New vol. of Historical Course for Schools, edited by E. 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 18mo, 4s 6d. 

“To arrange the events of the history in a form which enables the youthful 
‘student to take a broad view of the origin and development of colonisation, and of 
the t ition from depend to independ to grasp the spirit of colonial 
history, and to take an intelligent view of the future of the colonial question is no 
easy task. We have no hesitation, however, in saying that it has been accom- 
plished in this book, which we regard as a valuable addition to school literature.” 
—Liverpool Albion, 
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of “The Holy Roman Empire,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Map and Lilustration, 9s, 


The 7imes says:—“ He has produced a very interesting volume, full of inform. 
ation...... In Professor Bryce’s bold ascent of Mount Ararat alone when Kurds and 
Cossacks alfke deserted him, we have a feat of mountain-climbing which in itself 
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render his book well worth reading, quite apart from the store of iaformation con- 
tained in it.” ’ 
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By the Rev. JosePH FARRELL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
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The Edinburgh Review of October, 1877, says:—“ Mr. Lyte bas produced a very 
valuable and interesting book, and in especially in all the earlier part of it, ia 
which he is concerned with the foundation and the first fortunes of Eton, his 
materials will haye, to most readers, the freshness of novelty, and to all, the 
interest of skilful handling. A sentence must be permitted us of just praise for 
the execution of the book as a work of art; it has been fully and beautifally 
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